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- posed Grant of £10,000,000 
Not Available Indefinitely— 
Reservists to Be Demobilized 


cable to The Christian Science 
tor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday)— The 
Cabinet’s last week-end proposals for 
the settlement of the coal dispute hav- 
ing been rejected by the miners, Mr. 
Lloyd George replied on Saturday to 
Frank Hodges, secretary of the Miners 
Federation, stating that the govern- 
ment has nothing further to propose, 


and that as the grant of E 10,000,000 


cannot be regarded as available in- 
‘definitely, the offer cannot be pro- 
longed for more than another fort- 
night. 

On receipt of this unexpectedly sharp 
communication, the miners executive 
promptly adjourned until Monday. The 
first impulse was to draft immediately 
a reply, the tone of which would only 
have caused bitterness of feeling det- 


Timental to a settlement, but milder 
‘counsels prevailed and it was decided 


to “sleep on it.” 

Hopes of peace resulting from the 
Cabinet’s proposals have thus been 
dissipated, and it is now expected that 
che miners and owners will try to 
reach a settlement at a meeting with- 
out the government being represented. 

The enly concession the owners 
make is in the offer to take the_aver- 
age of costs, other than wages, for 
January, February and March, instead 
of the figure for March alone, in as- 
certaining the fund available for the 
provision of assistance for the first 
two months of the temporary period. 
The result of this concession, taken in 


conjunction with the £10,000,000 of- 
fered by the government, The Chris- 


tan ta sed Monitor was informed in 
s, would be that 


ey —.—— 


oa er ere 
is considered that “the temporary 
period” might be lengthened by mutual 


agreement. 


Whilst the miners executive had no 
power to waive the claim for à na- 
tional pool without the sanction of 
the delegates, it is generally under- 
stood that the pool will not be allowed 


ard to conferring with other nations 


{curring in the declared purpose of the 


arm alone,” and ee concurs in his 


Resolution Concurs in His 
Purpose to Call Conference 


t 


Spetial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Whatever action the United States 
Government may decide to take in re- 


on the subject of disarmament, Presi- 


‘dent Warren G. Harding intends to 
safeguard his prerogative to act un- 
trammeled by instructions. 
The text of a joint resolution con- 


President of the United States to call 
an international conference to limit 
armaments,” was agreed upon by Re- 
publican embers of the House 
Foreign airs Committee on Satur- 
day, President Harding having given it 
his approval after a conference with 
Stephen G. Porter, Representative 
from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
committee. Under a special rule, 
which will be brought in to take the 
bill from the desk where it lies be- 
cause objection was made to sending 
it into conference without instruc- 
tions, the bill will be introduced today. 
The resolution differs fundamentally 
from all other resolutions concerning 
armament that have been introduced 
in Congress since the subject has been 
agitated. Far from providing instruc- 
tions for the President or for anyone 
whom he may designate to act for him, 
it leaves him and the conferees entirely 
. In the other resolutions the 
resident has been “requested” or 
“urged” or “directed” to call a con- 
ference of nations to discuss the re- 


duction of armaments. This one simply 


concurs in the President’s plan and 
appropriates money for the pre- 
liminary expenses. It is a substitute 
for the Borah disarmament amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation Bill. 


Joint Resolution on Disarmament 


The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Répresentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
that the Congress hereby expresses its 
full concurrence in the declaration of 
the President in his address to Con- 
gress on April 12, 1921, that ‘We are 
ready to cooperate with other nations 
to approximate disarmament, but 
merest prudence forbids that we dis- 


and intent ta call 
inter conterence to consider 
the imitation of armaments with a 
view to lessen materially the burden 
of expenditures, and- the menace of 
war; and that for the expenses pre- 
liminary to and in connection with 
the holding of such conference, the 
sum of $100,000 to be expended under 
the direction of the President is hereby 
appropriated.” 
The President has acted in this mat- 


(cultivates his 


NEWS SUMMARY 


“The first definite and concerted step | 


to be taken by the present Washington 
Administration in an effort to recon- 
struct and stabilize the farming in- 
dustry in the United States, will be 
recorded this month. Conferences be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Commerce, on 
one side, and representatives of the 
farming industry in all its allied 
branches on the other, have been ar- 
ranged. The plan to be submitted and 
considered, it is announced, will be 
that formulated by the American Farm 
Bureau. Means will be sought which 
will make it possible for the pro- 
ducers of grain to retain actual pos- 
session of their cro until market 
conditions permit their sale advan- 
tageously. p. 1 


Oscar. E. Keller, Representative in 
Congress from Minnesota, author of 
the bill proposing a federal land tax 
on natural resources withheld from 
use by monopolists and speculators, 
has answered the objection to his 
measure interposed by bona fide farm- 
ers who have been led to believe that 
the imposition of the tax would in- 
crease their burden. Mr. Keller 
points out that the exemption of the 
tax would safeguard every farmer who 
lands and produces 
crops, and would affect only those 
whom he terms “gentlemen farmers. 
The real object sought, he insists, is to 
force into use, for the benefit of the 
public, vast tracts of timber, oil, coal 
and farm land now monopolized by 
speculators and non-producers. p. 7 


The greatest problem in immigra- 
tion to the United States, according 
to Frederick A. Wallis, commissioner 
for the port of New York, is the ab- 
sence of authority to send the alien 
where he is most needed and could 
make most money. Mr. Wallis thinks 
the immigration law excellent, with 
the exception of the literacy test,.but 


f 3 
Washington Administration Out- 


„agreed on the basic theory that the 


advocates careful selection of immi- 
grants at points of embarkation as 
better than rejection on arrival. p, 10 


The fact of a joint resolution con- 
curring in the declared purpose of the | 
President of the United States to call 
an international conference to limit 
armaments,” having been agreed upon | 
by Republican members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, on ap- 
proval by the President, containing 
no instructions and leaving the Chief 
Executive free to act as he deems best, 
and the additional fact that the Presi- | 
dent has taken up the question of dis- 
armament through his own agents 
abroad outside the knowledge of the 
Secretary of State, are considered to 
indicate that Mr. Harding is keeping 
the way open for carrying out foreign 
policies along his own lines. 814 


Some members of the medical pro- 
fession have started a campaign 
against the new Volstead bill and are 
making efforts to procure adversé ac- 
tion by Congress, protesting against 
restrictions on medical practice. p. 7 

Japan apparently has no intention o? 
yielding up her military control in 


BASIS IS SOUGHT | 
FOR FARM CREDITS 


lines Plans for Rehabilitation 
and Stabilization of Agricul- 
ture and Grain Distribution 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTCN, District of Columbia 
—Efforts of the Administration io 
rehabilitate the basic industry of agri- 
culture, which continues to be the 
weak link in the entire economic 
structure, and which shows the least 
indication of revival and stabilization, 
will culminate in a series of confer- 
ences scheduled to begin here on June 
13 between representatives of farm and 
grain handling groups and Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Since the Harding Administration 
came into power on March 4, Secre- 
taries Hoover and Wallace have co- 
operated in devising ways and means 
for agricultural reconstruction. They 


great weakness of agriculture is a 
financial and marketing weakness, the 
rigidity and immobility of farmers’ 
credits, ich in turn compel them to 
sell their products without considera- 
tion to market conditions or to the 
general domestic or foreign demands 
for food products. 


Main Ends to Be Sought 


Preliminary conferences have al- 
ready been held between the heads of 
the Commerce and Agriculture de- 
partments and the representatives of 
various farm organizations, elevator | 
and grain dealers, and insurance com- | 
panies, At these conferences two main | 
questions were considered as funda- 
mental to any working plan: 

1. Is it possible to devise a system 
of large elevators and warehouses, 
with storage and terminal facilities, 
to hold over the grain pending favor- 
able marketing conditions? 

2. Can a system of warehouse re- 
ceipts, rediscountable by the farmers | 
themselves in the form of commercial | 
paper, be worked out in connection 
with the increased storage facilities? 

The farmers have always com- 
plained that the grain dealer can hold 
his grain for a long period, that he 
experiences no difficulty in discount- | 
ing his paper, while the farmer, be- 
cause Of short time credits and- lack | 4 
of storage, is compelled to market his 
grain as soon as it is harvested. 


Plans Are Formulated 


The American Farm Bureau Asso- 
Clation has been at work on the prob- 
lem, and ‘its Committee of Seventeen | 
has developed plans somewhat similar 
to those that will be presented at the 
forthcoming conference. An outline, 
of the Hoover-Wallace plan is pre- 
sented in the following statement 
issued by Secretary Hoover last night: | 


‘| storage and issue a certificate 


| Speciai cable to The 


more favorable marketing conditions, 
he must hold it at the farm; then he 
must borrow money from his local 
bank, ere the credit relation is a 
personal one and is limited by the 
ability and consideration of the local 
banker. In turn, the ability of the 
local bank to extend credit is greatly 
limited by its ratio to the federal 
reserve system. The proposal is, 
therefore: 

“A. That the country elevator 
should receive all grain offered for 
as to 
quantity, grade, and quality, also 
showing on its face the rate of charge 
for warehousing, storage, and insur- 
ance against fire and other risks. 

„B. That the country elevator 


should have the right to ship grain to 


the natural terminal élevator, and 
upon presentation of the certificate, 
deliver grain of the same or higher 
grade at the terminal, with proper 
reflection of freight charges. If the 
grain had moved into a terminal ele- 
vator, the charges for freight and 
handling, together with accumulated 


storage and insurance, would be de- 


ducted from the sale value. 


C. That the storage certificate 
should be safeguarded by a method of 
insurance by the liability companies. 


D. As there must be an absolute 


settlement between the country ele- 


vator and the farmer as to quantity, 
grade and quality, there must be some | 
ready method of appeal in case of dis- 
agreement. This might be arranged 
by farmers and country elevator oper- 
ators agreeing to abide by a deter- 
mination of samples made by some 
nearby authority, such as the grade 
supervisor of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Experience with millions of 


transactions under the grain corpora- 
tion during the war showed that such 


disagreements are extremely rare and 
do not entail many appeals. 


Advantages Apparent 


“If the above plan can be made prac- | 


ticable, the farmer will have a prime 
collateral] which will open to him a 
much wider circle of credits than his 


l own local bank. Through the sale of 


his certificate, he would be able to 
place his grain on the market at any 

time he wished, under no compulsion 
by seasonal or financial reasons to 
accept a market price at variance with | 
his own opinion. 

“The conference is to determine to 
what degree such a plan will benefit 
the position of the farmer, how far it 
will increase the mobility of his credit, 
how far it can be made workable from 


i the point of view of elevator operators | 


‘and insurance companies, and. the 
methods and machinery by which it | 
can be set in motion, and generally to 
discuss its practicability. 

It the plan can be made practicable, | 


it will in no way overlap or replace, 


cooperative activities, its function be- 
ing to render farmers credit security 


more mobile; it will, in fact, contribute 


to any cooperative effort.“ 


LEAGUE TO CONSIDER 
CANADA'S PROPOSAL 


Monitor trom its European News (tific« 


Christian Science 


JAPAN’S INTENTION 
OF LEAVING SIBERIA 
THOUGHT UNLIKELY 


While Professing to Be Anxious 
to Withdraw All Troops from 
Siberia Japan Is Said to Be 
Seeking a Pretext to Remain 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PEKING, China—Japan is stil] fish- 
ing in troubled waters. Since the 
evacuation of Chita some months ago 
Japanese intrigues have been directed 
toward keeping affairs in turmoil in 
Mongolia, on the northwestern fron- 
tier, and in Vladivistok on the north- 
eastern. While professing to be anxi- 
ous to withdraw all her troops from 
Siberia with the exception of a garri- 


son at Nikolayevsk, she has been all 
the time seeking the pretext of dis- 
order to retain the military control 
which she has held since the evacua- 
tion by the allied troops. eneral 
| Semenoff left Chita when the Japan- 
ese prepared to withdraw, but he went 
out under Japanese escort and went 
10 Japan to await further develop- 
ments, 

It will be remembered that while 
the Japanese were in occupation at 
Chita, General. Semenoff was pro- 
tected by them and was recognized 
as the Ruseian ruler of the district. 
In the Chita district there were two 
other Russian leaders, General Un- 
gern and General Kappell, each more 
or less independent of the other and 
| both rivals of General Semenoff. All 
three were, however, agreed on the 
policy of alliance with the Japanese 
in such form that it ‘would enable 
them severally to obtain control over 
some portion of Siberia or Mongolia 
where they could accomplish the 
| double task of becoming supreme and 
lof receiving help from Japan. 


| Wire Pulling from Behind 


| General Ungern made the first move 
on February 2 when the Mongolian 
| potentate, Hutuktu, was rescued from 
his Chinese guards by a party of 
Tibetans in Ungern’s employ. The 
| following day these rescuers entered 
1 rea, fell upon the Chinese guard of 
100 men and promptly slew 96 of them 
with barbaric ferocity. The town was 
‘looted, all Jewish men, women and 
children were killed, and the Chinese 
artillery and machine guns with am- 
munition were captured. 
| Qn Webruary 8 General Ungern 
brought the Hutuktu from the hills, 
i where 15 had deen taken, back into 
the town, proclaimed him as the inde- 
| pendent ruler of Monogolia, formed a 
Mongolian Cabinet and imposed mili- 
tary service upon all able to bear arms 
including Russians, Buriats, Mongols, 
Tibetans, and Chinese. Behind the 
| scenes General Ungern pulled all the 
wires. 

The ineptitude of China has been 


4 


: . 7 lamentable during all these awful pro- 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—The | | ceedings. The Mongolian President, 


Canadian proposal for the elimination Chen Yi, has kept at a safe distance. 
of Article 10 from the League of Na- There has been talk of sending two 
tions Covenant was considered on divisions, one from Mukden and one 
Friday at a meeting of the committee from Peking, but at the time of writing 

no move has vet been made. There is 
on amendments under the presidency a perfect understanding here that the 


of A. J. Balfour. „Mr. Balfour urged movement has a larger significance 


2 1 to block a settlement if fair wages are 
ottered. The Miners Federation are 
not at all enamored of the owners’ 
concessions. The members of the ex- 
ecutive are unanimous in the opinion 
that the disput@has not been brought 
nearer to a settlement by the miners’ 
latest offer to calculate wages on the 
average of the January to March 
quarter, instead of taking only the 
figures for March. 

They consider that the new offer 
would enable a slightly higher wages 
to be paid, but on the main point for 
which the miners are contending there 
is no advance. They expressed keen 
disappointment at what they describe 
as “the cynical paltriness” of the coal 
owners’ offer. 

The miners complain that if they 
réturned to the pits tomorrow, none 
of them could say what his wages 
would be. Neither the government nor 
the owners have seen fit to tell them 
what their earnings would be over a 
stated period and they say that there 
is not a miner's agent or an owner's 
manager who is able to calculate the 
new rate of wages. Yet they are being 


ter very much as he did in regard to 
the peace resolution. The Knox res- 
olution declaring the repeal of the 


“The proposal is to provide a method 
by which the farmer can be given 
unlimited storage facilities for his | 
grain, and receive a warehouse certifi- | 
cate in such form and under such con- 


Siberia. When the allied troops 
evacuated the country, the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment expressed its readiness to 
declaration of war with ‘sagen follow suit, but now the news through 
passed the Senate, the Pres — —. Chinese channels indicates that a pre- 
parently doing nothing - ater the tert is sought for retaining control. | ditions that it will pass as an order 
with it or further it. ut * the That pretext may be found in the dis- for delivery of the grain. It would 
House, a substitute — 37 eh orders that are now taking place iv thus greatly increase his borrowing 
by the 1 airs ong es Mongolia and Vladivostok, disturb- power, and would relieve him from 
«hep te gel ieee anion: ances which, it is said, are the result the pressure of selling his grain ex- that the proposal be referred to the than the trouble of 1915 when Mon- 


of Japanese intrigues, but which are cept at his own option. It would en- committee of jurists for an exact in- | golia, under Russian influence, de- 

tions. This, it ee on ae ona laid to Bolshevist elements. p. 1 able him to haul his grain at the time | terpretation of what responsibilities clared its independence. 

the approval of oe res 8 <r 1 of the greatest farm economy without it places upon the members of the R 8 11 4 

sult has been delay, whic 5 l se being compelled to sell at that time. League, and what relationship it bears | ussian General Ignore 

what it is believed to have been de- It would extend his credit area far to the rest of the Covenant. | The only fixed policy of the Chinese 

aired. and Greece in particular considerable | beyond his local bank. It would place It was decided that the best body to Government in the present crisis 

Senate Plans Checked cause for anxiety. The Angora Gor- him in the same position as to credit intrust with the task would be the seems to be the decision to deal di- 
The President consistently refused | ‘ernment has signed a treaty with So- as is the grain dealer. committee already existing for the rectly with the Mongolians and to 

to comment on the Knox resolution | viet Russia and Turkey has entered 


purpose of discussing the legal scope have nothing to do with General Un- 
as he has on the Borah amendment, into an agreement, it is stated in Local Credit Conditions 


of Article 18. namely, Victor Scialoja, gern, but this will prove impossible, 
but the Senate’s plans have been ef- Greek circles, with Bulgaria and Al- “Our system of local elevators and Henry Fromageot, Mr. Struycken, Mr. for the Mongolians are completely in 
fectively checked through the action bania “for the purpose of common acts 


warehouses of small capacity, relying | Bourquin and Sir Cecil Hurst. The his power. 
of the lower branch of Congress. of hostility against Greece in Epirus.” upon immediate dispatch to the larger committee's report and the statement The movement is likely to spread 
After the Knox resolution had passed This threat to the security of the capacity terminal elevators, makes it | of the Canadian Government with ref- northward through Borsa to Chita 
the Senate, the President permitted region is fully appreciated by the impossible for the local elevator to erences to its proposal will be con- and on to the Amur provinces where 
it to be known that this government | Greeks who are making elaborate sive long storage of grain in any quan- | sidered at another meeting of the a line of communication with Vladi- 
had put out informal feelers to ascer- | preparations to resume their offensive ‘tity. Owing to this situation, if the | amendments committee just before the vostok can be established without the 
tain the sentiments of other govern- | and hope soon to have 250.000 troops 


farmer wishes to retain his grain until ‘ meeting of the Assembly in Geneva. use of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 

ou the Anatolian front. p. 1 which runs through Chinese territory 

asked to return to pits under such ments regarding a disarmament con- ! 2 N 
r ference. AS these were not sent out! 44, tiova George, replying to the THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


in Manchuria. Japanese troops still 
The effect of the closing down of | through the State 8 3 od miners’ rejection of the government's 3 AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER a ee ee 
the mines, combined with the slump | fact were outside the knowledge o offer for a solution of the British K Published daily, except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Societv. : N 5 A a h in 
in trade, has resulted in nearly the the Secretary of oo presumed n strike, declared he had nothing 0 entice nae —— 133.00 ä + a ee es — 3 
whole of the 2 30,000,000 unemploy- Mr. Harding had acted on his 1 turther to propose and that the grant Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Accept- | sive an neden * 2 
sura initiative through George Harvey, Am- ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of à junction of the belligerent forces 
ment imsurance benefit fund, which || ssador to Great Britain, who is to of £10,000,000 would not be prolonged October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 1918. cant: al eek 
re The (Hit. with the Supreme Council for more than a fortnight. It ig now The operations around Vladivostok 
war, being practically exhausted. The | * aaa expected that the miners and owners | INDEX FOR JUNE 6, 1921] 
latest unemployment figures show Functions of the Executive will try to reach a settlement among — 


are under the direction of General 
000 | Kappell and will remain under him in 
2. on the registers of the em- On one occasiof the President was themselves. * 14 Campaign Against New Volstead Bill 7 all probability until such time as it 
ployment exchanges, with short time i | —— rrend of Modern Art. l. and Tax Bill an Aid to Farmers. . : 
claims numbering 1.134.000 in addi- quoted as saying that he did not pro- 162 f We ne Reyal Academy, l.iteracy Test Is Not Approved suits the Japanese to allew General 
bo 1.200.000 , pose to have his hand forced in acting In the British Parliament during the Federation of Arts Convention Sales Tax Is Said to Be Unadvisable.10 
tion to about 1, coal workers on disarmament. This was taken. at past week one of the most interesting Turners Work Loaned 


— bay Semenoff to take charge. General 
: ew Entorcement Agents Approved. 10 Kappell is making his headquarters 
and 500,000 cotton operatives, making the time, to mean that he did not in- | announcements was Sir Hamar Green- Mr. Munnings’ Pictures : Farm Commission Companies U rged. .10 * 2 
a total of about 5,000,000. The Painter-Gravers of America 


in the vicinity of Nikolsk where the 
tend to have it forced by organizations | Wood's promise to reconsider the gov-; ** ; inustratione— Ussuri Railway joins the main line 
mana — Business and Finance Ma Showi 8 . — : 
4 — — 4 — te 22 were presenting monster peti-ernment's reprisals policy in 9 Relative Prices for English Goods Activities N amare „ of the Trans-Siberian. This town re- 
bo 2 10.000.000 fr th tions and otherwise seeking to coerce p. Anglo-Swiss Firm Raises Capital mains under the control of the Japa- 
8 their Habilities © Treas- | the President and Congress into taking teport on French Coal war ae ‘nese and as it is only two or three 
* immediate action. It is probable that New Vork Marke: Lower for Week 1 5 : 
Despite such unprecedented. num- the 1 included 12 that ae Annual Meeting of Bank of Spain typsy Life,” ©) poure by train from Vladivostok it 
N . 2 makes an attack upon this city pos- 
bers out 5 * it is 1 grcom in ing the Sepate of the United States. 
governmen reles tha e danger 


Hamburg Shipping Business Expands A. R. A m 
In his first address to the Congress | Editorials Page 14 “Amboise,” sible at any moment. 
of the riotous element gaining the Mr. Harding said, In correcting the Meighen, the Prime Minister, took his }¢ “arlisie Pian 3 | No Menace of Bolshevism 
upper hand has to a great extent been faliure of the executive in negotiating farewell before departing for London, ORG Oe NCE 


Race Riots and Individual Merit Offer to Miners May Be Recalled 1 

The French Railwaymen'’s Vote | Special Artic! = ae 
eliminated, in proof of which all the the most important treaty in the his- where he is to attend the imperial c .. 3 at the mercy of the Japanese troops 
. air force reserres, tory of the nation, to recognize the Conference. p. 2 3 for, under the agreement forced on the 


and will at once 

to pro- 

ier. This, it was 
the total Greek 

» front to over 


Compacts of recent date in the Near 
East are giving the Allies in general 


lan Science Monitor 
in Berlin by wireless 


(Sunday)—After 


| pledges 
p it to carry them out, 
J crisis accord- 


La — an era of steady 
t under the leadership of 
now be expected. 


of Japanese 


ae 

Prorogation of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment occurred on Saturday when the 
Duke of Devonshire made his last 


bow to the lagislators and Arthur by D. 


| 


The Trepidacious Critic Creat 
Editorial Notes Hackett s Lear in Stratford 
General News— 


8 * 


2 
: 


3 local government by the Japanese, the 


— — — 


: 
52 
Pg 


who were called up by royal procla- 


mation on April 8th, are to be de- 
mobilized. — 


constitutional powers of the Senate 
we would go to the other extreme. Charles Neumann, submarine com- 
equally objectionable, if Congress or mander accused of having sunk 3 


Japan's Intention of Leaving Siberia 
Thought Unlikely 
Greeks Prepare to Resume Offensive 


— 


Russians are disarmed and can offer 
n resistance. From Nikolsk there is 
westward 


| railway communication 

through Khabarovsk along the Amur 

and. as already pointed out, General 

Kappell and General Ungern will be 
able to join forces. 

Aid given to these recalcitrant gen 

Page 6 erals by the Japanese is defended on 

. A0 13) the ground of suppressing Bolshevism 

and of protecting Japan's frontier, but 

jas far as the correspondent of The 
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Miss Lenglen Wins Hard-Oourt Title 
Washington Is Track Winner 
Illinois Easily Wins Track Title 
Princeton Wins in Record Time 
Washington Tak s the Third Position 
Boston Is Displaced by Brooklyn's 
Team 
The Children’s Page 
|The Home Forum 
God's Mandate 
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Against Kemalists 
Basis Is Sought for Farm Credits.... 1 
J CCC hed waa Cees oe ee 
Mr. Harding Holds to Prerogative. . 
Big Business Tax Fordney Solution. 
Canadian Fouse of Commons Adjourns 
Britain Reviewing Reprisals Policy... 
Political Efficacy of Middle Course 
Criticism Made of Aristide Briand.. 
Economic Rights in Mandated Regions 
Spanish Work in Morocco Detailed.. 
Defense Measures Divide Congress. 


11 
Tak 


The government considers that the 
defense force of 70.000 men is now 
sufficiently well trained to meet all 
emergencies likely to arise. In ap- 

the pealing to employers to reinstate the 

ish 0 .| reservists, Mr. Lloyd George states 

uit a (that their presence and readiness to 

xe the German Ad- support civil authorities in giving pro- 

* order to the tection have had a steadying and ben- 
ps were to be ee effect on the situation. 


the Senate should assume the tune- British hospital ship, was acquitted | 
tions of the executive.” by the seven judges of the German 

Mr. Harding is giving evidence that | Supreme Council on the ground that 
he will not directly oppose the Con- he was compelled to obey orders of 
gress, or Senate, if it can be helped. his superiors. , p. 1 
but at the same time the way is Being | errs 
kept open for carrying out foreign By a substantial majority the Reich- 

policies along his own lines. For the stag has expressed its confidence in 
present, the House is enabling him to Dr, Wirth, the German Chancellor. 
accomplish this result. p. 1 
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Scene of Japanese activities in Far ‘East 


Map shows Mongolia and Vladivostok, where the Japanese are said to be 
fomenting trouble which they hope to utilize as a pretext 
for retaining military control in the Far East 


Drawn for The Christian Scienee Monitor 


BRITAIN REVIEWING 
REPRISALS POLICY 


tt Irelend Is 


Prepared to Reconsider Policy 
—Parliament Declines Free 


Railway Passes for Members 


al cable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its European News Office 
WESTMINSTER, England (Satur- 
day)—The most interesting feature of 
the week in Parliament was the state- 
ment of Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief 


hus Secretary for Ireland, that it is 
ng problematic whether reprisals against 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
m its Bastern News Office 
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2 the joint board of arbi- 
n in the men’s clothing industry, 
ö * new agreement entered into 


Manufacturers Asso- 


1 1 of York and the Amal- 


Workers of Amer- 


Clothing 
— who was formerly 
ot political economy at the 
ity of Toledo, and who served 


as arbitrator in the indus- 
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: _ FORCES FROM YAP 


n (Friday) — (By the 
Press) — The Minister of 


has ordered the withdrawal 


* naval garrisons 


from the 


* the South Pacific, includ- 
leaving the protection of 
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including the wireless in- 


1 in Yap, to the police force 


ne ool Newe civil administration. 
ö rs will remain in 
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STANDARD URGED 


ily for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ON, Massachusetts— Asserting 


of the crushed stone that 
the city of Boston 


property are successful or not, and 
that he is prepared to confer with Sir 
Nevil Macready, commander-in-chief, 
on this question. 

In the same debate, he read a letter 
to illustrate his plea that British 
officers and soldiers do not wander 
about Ireland like soldiers let loose, 
but that they suffer much owing to 
provocative and brutal murders. A 
reprisal, he affirmed, is only taken in 
the martial law area when no other 
remedy seems possible, and when the 
commander of the area thinks it neces- 
sary to meet the ends of justice. 

The letter, which deeply touched the 
House of Commons, was from Major 
Compton Smith, commander of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who was kid- 
naped by Sinn Feiners. Written to 
his wife and beginning: “I am to be 
shot in an hour’s time,“ the letter said 
how much it was to him to leave her 
alone, and how little to him, person- 
ally, to pay the supreme sacrifice, and 
added that he bore the Sinn Fein of- 
ficer who was executing him no malice 
for carrying out what “he sincerely 
believes to be his duty.“ 

This Thing Must Stop 

The debate in which this occurred 
took place two days after Mr. Lloyd 
George had announced that the gov- 
ernment proposed to strengthen the 
Crown forces in Ireland, and was ini- 
tiated by Maj.-Gen. Edward Seely in 
order to call attention to the failure of 
the government to prohibit the de- 
struction of houses or buildings except 
where necessary on purely military 
grounds. General Seely based himself 
on the destruction of Tincurry House, 
Tipperary, and read an account by a 
Derbyshire gentleman, Dr. 
well known to him, whose brother's 
wife and daughter-in-law inhabited 
this pre-Cromwellian house. 

On May 14 the military arrived and 
gave this lady an hour’s notice to clear 
out. No reasons were given, but after 
a search and an hour’s smashing of 
furniture to matchwood, bombs were 
Placed in principal rooms and “the 
dear old house and home was blown 
to the four winds of heaven.” The 
troops said it was a shame to treat 
the lady and her child in such a man- 
ner and when the deed was done 
begged her to give them food, which 
she did. 

General Seely asked the House of 
Commons to declare: “This thing must 
stop.“ He was seconded by Colonel 
Guinness, son of Lord Iveagh, who 
said this policy was driving the few 
friends Great Britain had in Ireland 
into the arms of Sinn Fein. 


King Invited to Belfast 


Sir Hamar Greenwood replied by 
quoting a letter from the commander- 
in-chief stating that Tincurry House 
and several others were destroyed as 
punishment for the murder of District 
Inspector Cotter, and that Mrs. Tobin 
was suspected of having harbored 
rebels. But Sir Hamar’s promise to 
review the reprisals policy is warmly 
welcomed, 

Meanwhile Ulster is aberoscbing 
the King to ask him to visit Belfast on 
June 21 to open the Northern Parlia- 
ment, and His Majesty’s advisers ap- 
pear to be willing. Many others ex- 
press doubts as to the wisdom of such 
a visit, while the South is in chaos. 

A leading Southern Unionist in- 
formed the correspondent of The 
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Christian Science Monitor that things 
are worse than ever. Sir James Craig 
and Eamonn de Valera, however, are 
expected to meet again soon. Sir 
James was in London this week and 
received congratulations at West- 
minster on his party’s triumph in the 
elections. 

His predecessor is now Lord Carson 
of Duncairn whose appearance in the 
House of Lords on Thursday às a Lord 
of Appeal marked his final exit from 
partisan politics. Lord Carson will be 
entertained at a dinner on June 16 
with Mr. Lloyd George present in 
honor of his promotion. 

Austen Chamberlain's leadership of 
Commons met with a rebuff recently 
when the House, voting without party 
whips, refused, by a majority of 26, 
to sanction free railway travel be- 
tween the House of Commons and 
members’ constituencies and homes. 
Mr. Lloyd George voted in the minort- 
ty and is being taunted by the so- 
called anti-waste press as “heading 
the squander maniacs.” Austen Cham- 
berlain unfortunately had started the 
system a fortnight ago, and members 
now have to hand back the vouchers 
they have been using. Their £400 a 
year is technically not salary but 
allowances, and Mr. Chamberlain indi- 
cates that members may get exemp- 
tion of the whole sum from income tax 
by making their returns show that it 
represents expenses they incur in 
public duties. 

The House of Commons, by declin- 
ing free travel, rises in public esteem 
as much offense was given by the gov- 
ernment’s readiness to make a further 
inroad on public funds, when the 
financial stringency is so serious that 
it is contemplated to reduce the 
amount of the dole to the unemployed. | 

Over 2,000,000 persons are, drawing 
the unemployment donation, and the 
coal stoppage, by holding up industry, 
still adds to the number. The easing 
of any danger to public order, how- 
ever, is marked by the demobilization 
of the Army Reserve which was called 
up nearly two months ago. 

Sir Eric Geddes emerged well from 
the second reading of the Railways 
Bill, but on the committee stage 
which opens on Wednesday certain 
company interests are preparing to 
fight tooth and nail. The safeguard- 
ing of the industries bill, in whose 
text the government has inserted a 
modification which renders permissive 
the operation of the import duty 
against dumped goods, challenges a 
second reading on Monday or Tuesday. 


TROOPERS LEAVE TULSA 

TULSA, Oklahoma—State guards- 
men mobilized here to put down the 
race war of Tuesday night and Wed- 
nesday morning, were withdrawn on 
Saturday, leaving the city in control 
of city and county officials, reenforced 
by deputized former service men. 
Preparations for a grand jury investi- 


[CANADIAN HOUSE OF 
: COMMONS ADJOURNS 


Duke of Devonshire 1 Puts 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


when His Excellency the Duke of 


strength and popularity. The speak- 


gation on June 8 were made, 


guing Parliament Bids Fare- 
well to Legislators of the Do- 
minion as Governor-General 


from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The fifth session 
of the thirteenth Parliament of Canada 
came to an end on Saturday evening, 


Devonshire announced the proroga- 
tion, and at the same time made his 
last bow to the legislators of the 
Dominion as Governor-General, The 
occasion was less formal than usual, 
members of both houses taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to accord 
His Excellency and the Duchess of 
Devonshire a hearty ovation. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony 
their excellencies shook hands with 
the members as they filed past the 
dais. The concluding hours were, also 
marked by a farewell to Arthur 
Meighen, who, after completing his 
first session as Prime Minister, leaves 
for the Imperial Premiers’ Conference 
in London today. 

The rank and file of the party, 
through two of their speakers, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the leader- 
ship of Mr. Meighen, and declared that 
under him the National Liberal and 
Conservative Party would grow in 


ers, however, expressed the opinion 
that the government should live out 
its term of office and that there should 
be no immediate general election.. A 
presentation was made to the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Meighen. 


Agreement Ratified 

The speech from the throne was 
largely in the nature of a valedic- 
tory and was as follows: 

“I am glad to relieve you from 
further attendance in Parliament af- 


e 


ter a session which has been marked 
by legislation of an important char- 
acter. 

“Steps to increase the trade of the 
country have been taken by the rati- 
fication of commercial agreements 
with. France and the British West 
Indies. It may be hoped that the 
latter agreement will also result in 
strengthening the ties which bind to- 
gether His Majesty’s dominions. 

“Consequent on Canada’s position 
as a member of the League of Na- 
tions, acts have been passed to define 
Canadian nationals, and to authorize | 
the ratitication and carrying into ef- 
fect of the protocol accepting the 
statute for the permanent court of 
international justice. 

“The attempt to arrange for joint 
control by the Dominfon and the 
Province of Ontario of the levels and 
flow of the Lake of the Woods waker | 
system having become abortive, by 
reason of a bill concurrent to the 
Lake of the Woods control act fail- | 
ing to pass the Legislature of On- 
tario, legislation has been enacted | 
declaring certain works in that sys- 
tem to be for the general advantage | 
of Canada and providing for contro! | 
by the Dominion in the public * 
est of all parts of the country hav- 
ing rights therein. 

“A committee on pensions, insur- 
ance, and reestablishment has given | 
thorough consideration to these prob- 
lems and their recommendations | 
have been embodied in legislation 
which will make more adequate the 
assistance which the country owes to 
its former service men. 


Grand Trunk Railway Control 


“A bill to regulate the grading of 
dairy produce has become law. This 
legislation should conduce to the more 
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Business Suits—Sport Suits 
Golf Suits—for all men 


HERE is not a preference 
which Macullar Parker de- 


signing fails to meet. 


There is not a fancy as to fabric 
or pattern that need go ungrati- 
fied, Men of all tastes will find in the 
Macullar Parker stock the satisfying 
answer to every problem in Clothes. 


READY-TO-WEAR 


SUITS: $45 to $75 


SPORT SUITS: $55 — $70 
(Coat—Vest— Trousers 
Knickers to Match: 315 2 318 
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TOPCOATS: $35 to $65 
GOLF SUITS: $40 to $65 


(Two Pieces) 
Trousers to Match: 310 to $19 


‘marketing | 
product 
with better results to both producer 

and consumer. 

* act to repeal the Conservation 

Act and to make provision for the 
carrying on by the appropriate depart- 
ments of government of the necessary 
services, hitherto conducted under ‘the 
commission of conservation, will re- 
sult in a reduction of public charges 
which is-so important at the present 
time. \ 

“a further step toward the solution 
of the problem of the national rail- 
ways has been taken in the passage 
of an act by virtue of which possession 
and control o., the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way system has been acquired and 
provision made for reviving the 
arbitration proceedings to ascertain 
the value of the stock. A special 
committee has conducted an inquiry 
into certain phases of the problem of 
the operation of these railways. 

“The proposals as to revenue con- 
tained in the appropriation act will 
it is confidently hoped meet the 
necessities of the year with a min- 
imum of burden on the peop e and on 
the conduct of industry. 

“I thank you for the liberal provi- 
sion you have made for the public 
service. 

“Honorable gentlemen of the Senate, 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 
This is the last occasion I shall have 
the honor of addressing you as my 
term of office will have expired before 
you meet again. 

“May I assure you that I shall al- 
ways retains a very real affectfon for 
Canada and its people and I shall 
watch your progress with the greatest 
interest in the sure belief that an ever- 
increasing measure of happiness and 
prosperity will be the lot of the Do- 
minion.” 


MILWAUKEE ASKS 
BUILDING INQUIRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—The De- 
partment of Justice has been asked 
by the Federated Trades Council to 
make an investigation of building 
costs in this city. Officers of the 
council assert that the cost of ma- 
terials is far above the pre-war level, 


while labor has advanced only 30 


per cent. Building contractors, say 
Labor’s representatives, make a prac- 
tice of charging the consumer about 
50 per cent more for labor than they 
pay the workers. As the Association 
of Commerce has asked the Federal 
Trade Commission to come to Milwau- 
kee to hold its investigation into steel 


| prices, it is expected that conditions 
in the building industry will be re- 


vealed. 


SALE OF NEWSPAPER PROTECTED 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Federal Judge 


Faris has granted a temporary injunc- 


tion restraining the police from inter- 
‘fering with the sale of The Dearborn 
Independent. Henry Ford's publication, 
so long as the paper does not violate 


repeal of the excess profits tax. 


criminal law. 


«| BIG. BUSINESS TAX 


FORDNEY SOLUTION 


Michigan Representative Would 
Levy Upon All Corporation 
Profits in Place of the Grad- 
uated Excess Profits Tax 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—DUnder a flat levy of 15 per cent upon 


all corporation profits, Joseph W. 
Fordney (R.), Representative from 
Michigan, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, proposes to 


flat sales tax such as Senator Smoot 
proposes. Should it be found neces- 
gary to saddle a sales tax upon the 
country, Mr. Fordney says that, in- 
stead of a direct levy upon retail 
sales, he will propose to levy a tax 
of 1 per cent on all wholesale trans- 
actions. As a precaution against 
pyramiding this tax, one of the chief 
faults found with the excess profits 
and the luxury taxes, he, proposes 


that it shall be unlawful for a whole- | 


saler to write the tax in his bill of 
sale to the retailer. 


Wholesaler Would Be Responsible 


Mr. Fordney, commenting upon 2 
said: 

“Under this plan the 0 
would be responsible for paying the 
ta He knows what it will be, and, 
in submitting prices to his customers, 


.| place upon the shoulders of “big * must take into account the tax 


ness” the bulk ot the burden of raising Which he would be liable to pay. He 
the annual outlay of 34.000, 000. 00 will be forbidden by law to write the 


which the Secretary of the Treasury tax into his bill of sale. 


fixes as the amount required to run 
the government. 

It is this proposal, in lieu of the 
present graduated form of the excess 
profits tax, that Mr. Fordney stresses 
in outlining his new revenue produc- 
ing program, which he confidently 
hopes to put through the House of 
Representatives not later than July 15. 

In addition to the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and the substitution of 
the flat tax of 15 per cent on business 
profits, the third vital recommendation 
calls for a reduction of the rates of 
graduated surtaxes on individual in- 
comes. 

After conferring with his Republi- 
can associates on the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Fordney is convinced 
that this program represents their 
favorable views on revenue legislation. 
Only the details to make it effective, 
he believes, are necessary to insure 
its report to the House in ample time 
to bring about its passage in that body 
by July 15. 

The announcement of the new 
revenue plan by Mr. Fordney is re- 
garded at the Capitol as the most im- 
portant contribution to taxation dis- 
cussion since A. W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, outlined to the House 
his proposed line of action. 


Opposition by Farmers 

Mr. Fordney’s program gives rise 
at once to opposition from farm and 
consumers’ organizations over the 
Their 
legislative leaders already have been 
presenting arguments to Congress in 
favor of retaining the excess profits 
tax. 

Another fight is going to be waged 
over the elimination. of the sales tax 
which is being championed chiefly by 
Reed Smoot (R.), Senator from Utah, 
one of the Republican leaders on the 
Senate Finance Committee. It has 
been intimated that the conferences 
have been in progress between Mr. 
Fordney, Boies Penrose (R.), Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and Sec- 
retary Mellon, and that the plan as 
now outlined has been approved by all 


He would 
simply charge the retailer so much, 
and he himself would be responsible 
to the government to the extent of 1 
per cent. The government, I figure, 
could raise about $1,500,000,000 by 
this method.” 

The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a stanch believer 
in a high protective tariff, expects the 
tariff bill to raise a large volume of 
the needed revenue. He also expects 
the existing income taxes, excises and 
other taxes to swell the grand total. 
Only as a last resort measure, he be- 
lieves, should Congress write on the 
books a sales tax of any kind. 

Mr. Fordney formally declared that 
the Ways and Means Committee hoped 
to repeal] the transportation tax as 
applied particularly to freight rates, 
provided sufficient revenue can be 
raised from other sources. Business 
interests are united in urging Con- 
gress to lift this added burden from 
their shoulders, and the committee, it 
is understood, is only too anxious to 
furnish relief if a way can be found. 


WOMEN WIN OUT 
IN OPPOSING BILL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


HARTFORD, Connecticut — The 
prompt and enthusiastic opposition of 
the women of the State is held to be 
largely responsihje for defeat in the 
Senate of the bill to limit the age of 
entrants to the State Farm for Women 
to 25 years. Women’s organizations 
from all over the State made it plain 
to the members of the Senate that they 
considered the real issue to be one of 
morality and community welfare. 

Opponents of the measure, through 
their spokesmen in the Senate, de- 
clared that the question of economy 
was poor reason for such a decided 
step backward and gave many con- 
crete examples of the beneficent re- 
sults obtained at the State Farm for 
Women, not only to the women them- 
selves but also to the entire State. 
Only six senators out of the 33 present 
registered themselves in favor of the 
bill which passed the House last week. 


A JORDAN MARSH MESSAGE TO MONITOR READERS 


square deal! 


and so constantly. 


deserve such growth! 


of the Jordan Marsh clientele. 


every member of the family. 


Every Inch a Square Inch 


Ts ENTY-FOUR ACRES of floor space are devoted to the interests 

That means 1,045,440 square feet, 
or 150,543,360 inches—every inch a square inch! So much for under- 
foot. The same applies to overhead, side-walls, counters, shelves and 
stairways—every inch a square inch! 


The same applies to every impulse back of this great business— 
to every endeavor, to every service, to every transaction—every deal a 


We Must Deserve It More and More 


The fact that every inch is a square inch, every deal a square deal, 
accounts for the other fact that the totals of floor-space-inches and 
across-counter-transactions are among the largest in the world of retail 
trade; for the other fact that both these totals have increased so rapidly 


We mean that the latter total, at least, shall continue to grow. 
Every hour of every business day we shall make greater efforts to 


All New England and New Englands Visitors Included 


The services of this great institution are devoted to interests of 
We cater to the wardrobe interests of 
women and girls, men and boys and we do not overlook the babies! 


We meet the needs of household, office or public institution in the 
way of furniture, furnishings, decorations and the like. They are ready 
for quick and wise acquirement. 
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is The Red Deer 
: o present day, the red deer in 
itish Islands may be said to be 
ne to the highlands of Scot- 
It ig true that in England it 
s found, but only as a straggler, 
in Ireland, although plentiful 


, 


mer times, the true wild deer 
robably ceased to exist, though 
are herds of imported speci- 
w in that country. 
‘Seen at its best, the red deer 
be visited at its mist-swept 
| in Scotland. Almost all the 
f moors and hills of that cour- 
eiter deer; there are great deer 
dere one may walk for days 
ee nothing but herds of stags 
other parts of the forest—for 
hinds rarely frequent the 
‘hills and fens—hinds in their 
irs, perhaps with their calves 
gem. As I write in mid April 
igs are shedding their horns. 
western highlands of Scotland, 
events, they are backward in 
"the ir antlers, for the spring 
unprecedentediy wet and 
„ und so the animals are in 
‘condition. It was as late as 
2 that I saw the first stag with 
_ horns : shed—for 
U dropped a few days be- 
other—an unusually late 
‘New horns are quick to grow, 
May and June even a compara- 
stag apr to have a 
ns, when 


: and this causes 
appear much larger and 
they really are. The velvet 

ng August. 
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le spring of the year both stags 
mas are on the lower grounds 
tore for the high hills are 
dad until May, and even after 
elting of the snows the grass 

fown and without nourishment. 
the first days of June, should 
mason be a fine one, the stags 

up to the high grounds. A cer- 
ud corrie in the heart of the 
Mountains is a favorite 

Of theirs in fine summer 
r. The corrie is nearly 4000 
Ove sea level, and is snow-clad 
lovember to May. But with the 

ne o full summer the air, in fine 
a . „ is as mild as in the 
| beneath, and there is in my 
) 5 than to visit the 
» towa and see the stags 


4 the soft green grass. 
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‘this corrie, then, as in many an- 
r, though throughout Scotland 

Can be few so altogether wild 
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is at hand, and they grad- 
re down to the glens be- 


night in some 
with mist low on 


completed, I rose 


m the belief in his own System.“ 
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| moving restlessly about, but 
raven sped on, ignoring them. 

I remember, one day of the past 

„ being out on the high hills: 

The sun shone brilliantly and there 
was scarcely a breath of wind. In a 
corrie, just beside a wood of strag- 
gling hill birches, there stood a fine 
stag with handsome, strong head. of 
horps. As he faced me, on the alert 
and suspicious, there came sailing on 
great wings across the corrie, the finest 
golden eagle I have ever seen. By the 
size there was little doubt she was a 
hen bird. In circles she sailed, now 
only a few feet from the ground, now 
at a great height. As she soared, the 


sun lighting/up each feather in ** 


golden rays, she, together with the big 


stag, made a picture that will not 


readily be forgotten. 


What in Scotland are the three finest 


and most interesting creatures? Surely 
one need go no further than the stag, 
the eagle, and the peregrine falcon of 
arrow-swift flight. 


PARSON DAVY’S 
SERMONS’ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

“Parson Davy gave a meadow to 
Lustleigh, and Lustleigh is selling it.” 
So runs a statement in a British 
paper. Who was Parson Davy? Where 
is Lustleigh? And why is Lustleigh 
selling the meadow? One has to go 
batk 100 years, to rummage about in 
the history of the Devonshire country- 
side, to penetrate the mazes of a 
thought curiously given to theology, 
to discover an answer to all these 


questions. But it is well worth doing, | 
as one hopes to show, and when it is 


done the portrait of a brave, de- 

termined, well-meaning but mis- 

directed eighteenth century curate is 
{ 


revealed. 
William Davy was born at Tavistock 


in. 1743, educated at Oxford, and be- 


came curate of Moreton Hampstead, 
that quaint little town on the edge of 


Dartmoor, where they cut the-topmost | 
branches of a big tree level and 


erected a dancing platform thereon. 
Thence he passed to Drewsteignten, 
and lastly to Lustleigh, where he held 
the curacy and was passing rich on 
£40 a year. While a youth at Balliol, 
Davy planned to write a general sys- 
tem of theology, and actually com- 
pleted 12 volumes of sermons in man- 
uscript. His parishioners complained 
to the bishop of the dullness and long- 
windedness of these discourses, but 
Davy was not discouraged—nay, he 
went on writing, and arriving at Lust- 
leigh he determined on putting his 
sermons into print. In 1786, therefore, 
appeared “A System of Divinity, in 
the course of Sermons on the Being, 
Nature, and Attributes of God; on 
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some of the most important articles 
of the Christian Religion; and on the 
Virtues and Vices of Mankind,” ig six 
volumes. This was only the begin- 
ning. He lost £100 on them, and no 
publisher would undertake the issue 
of the complete “System” unless he 
was sure of his profits. b 

Davy determined to extend the work 
to 26 volumes, and to print the book 
himself; the world should not be de- 
nied the benefit of his wisdom. Hav- 
ing mechanical ability, he built his 
own printing press, bought a font of 
old type at a cheap rate, and in five 
months by his own manual labor pro- 
duced 40 copies of a specimen volume 
—four pages at a time—consisting of 
328 pages, besides prefatory matter. 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal So- 
ciety, the bishops, declined to patron- 
ize him. But Davy went on, strong in 
He 
had a servant named Mary Hole, whom 
he taught to set up type, to make up 
the pages, and to strike off the sheets 
from the press. Day by day these 
two labored together on their great 
task, and doubtless Mary was proof- 
reader as well, and derived much ben- 
efit from r master’s printed dis- 
courses. 

The first volume was finished in 
1795, three more in the following year, 
and so on at a steady rate until, in 
1807, Parson Davy could gaze on the 
complete edition of 26 volumes, each 
containing 500 pages, each entitled to 
bear his own imprint. Additions and 
corrections were printed on separate 
slips of paper, and stuck in at the 
proper places. A copy of the vast 
work was presented to Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Exeter, who said to Davy, 
when he called at the Palace, “I can- 
not be supposed to be able to notice 
every trifle that appears in print.” 
Every trifle! It was too much for the 
parson printer. “If Your Lordship,” 
he said, and one can imagine the John- 
son-to-Chesterfield tone of the answer, 
“If Your Lordship considers 28 vol- 
umes 8vo, the labor of 50 years in col- 
lecting, compiling and printing, to be 
a trifle, I most certainly cannot allow 
myself to accept from Your Lord- 
ship either approbation or encourage- 
ment.” 

Poor Davy! He subsequently 
founded Lustleigh School, and over 
the door is a thblet inscribed, “1826. 
Built by subscriptions and endowed 
with Lowton Meadow in Moreton for 
supporting a school for ever by the 
Rey. William Davy, curate of this 
parish.” And now Lustleigh, which 
has never read his sermons, wants to 
sell his meadow! Could lack of ap- 
preciation go further? 


hour wishes it was an tm- 
‘ella; or, burdened with an umbrella, 
wishes the camera had not been left 
at home, Even allowing for the 10 
days difference owing to the change 
of the calendar, Shakespeare, as far 
as anniversary celebrations are con- 
cerned, was born a good month before 
his time. A 
This year a start has been made on 
the day of the anniversary itself in-. 
stead of on the Monday of the week 
containing the anniversary, which 
might mean several slack days before 
things got really going. The flying 
Start has worked well, as has also 
another innovation, that of giving all 
the plays, this year seven in number, 
each week. 
Up toa point one festival is bound 
to be very much like another. They 
are best remembered and distinguished 


| 


only 
ja genuine success of Cleopatra was 


they would have been by the more 


by such names as Ellen Terry’s year, 


‘ 


attractive and she plays the part with 


AR 4 * g + . 5 
instance, Mrs. Siddons did with Lady 
And in the last 50 years tf! 
who in London has * 
Miss Glyn (Mrs. Dallas.) She belongs 
to thes period of Phelps, with whom 
she often played. Miss Dorothy 
Green's Cleopatra is certainly very 


great force, subtlety and intelligence, 
but one feels that one is not getting 
payment in full. In the final scenes, 
however, when the storm has blown 
itself out, she could scarcely be bet- 
tered, her acting being remarkable for 
its quiet intensity. 

Edmund Willard makes an admira- 
ble Antony and Baliol Holloway, a Ben- 
sonian, and the more popular on that 
account, gives edge to Enobarbus, 
who in some respects appears to be 
an anticipation of Bernard Shaw. 
Percy Rhodes is a splendid Caesar in 
a helmet and an imperfect one out of 
it. This comes of his short-cropped 
hair, which suggests the convict 
rather than the conqueror. The gen- 
eral support is good. Although the 
minor parts are not so well acted as 


practiced Bensonians, The production 
by Mr. Bridges-Adams is artistic and 
in many cases of extreme beauty, and 
the 29 scenes were got through without 
a hitch or a halt save the two intervals 
which Mr. Bridges-Adams here allows 
himself, being of opinion that the ac- 


or other. 


Avon. 


of a dalf-dosen. Apparently the desert 
has a smoky topaz for every family in 
the southwest and it would seem that 
every family has one in some form 
The stones make attractive 
etuds and cuff-links, but will not 
stand the hard knocks a ring receives. 
The stone is said to be found only in 
the southwest and is not plentiful ‘out- 
side of Gila and Graham counties. 

„Gem mining, by the way, was the 
first industry of Artzona of which 
there is absolute record. More than 
200 years ago Indians operated the 
turquoise mines on Cherry Creek, 
north of Miami, in Gila County. 


PLACE NAMES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Because of their wide variety of 
origin, the ‘place names of England 
are perhaps more interesting than 
those of any other part of the world. 
No small part of the country’s history | 
is written in them. Names of hills 
and streams which are older, in al! 
probability, than the pre- historic 
Celts have “quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests” and stand side by .side on 
the map today with the names of -yes- 
terday’s mushroom manufacturing 
towns. At least six languages have 
sown their seed in this little garden, 
and all the seed has sprung up into 
a tangle of nomenclature which is the 
delight of the etymological historian 
and the despair of the unlearned) 
traveler. One draws upon three lan- 
guages in referring to Stratford-on- 
It might be possible to find in 
England a town the name of which is 
compounded of nish, Saxon, and 
Norman-French, beside a river with 
a Celtic designation, approached by 
one of those country streets“ which 
recall the Roman occupation of Brit- 
ain, and situated on a hill the name 
of which is older than the philologic | 
dawn. 

The charm of English place names 
is not only in their bewildering va- 


| 
' 


| riety but in the fact that almost all 


of them 


The reading room, Harvard H ouse, Stratford-on-Avon 


Tree’s year, Waller's year, and so on. tion naturally divides itself into three 
This year will be known as Hackett's sections. 
j 


year. James K. Hackett, himself an 


© Anthony Tylor, Stratford-on-Avyon 


' 
} 


The reception was enthusiastic, and | 


actor, is the son of one of the first Mr. Hackett stated in conversation | 


American actors. 


Hackett the elder; that he had little doubt that such a 
made a reputation in London when performance would be greatly admired | 


{ 


visiting England in the thirties, ap- and strongly supported in New York. 


pearing for a considerable period at This indorses 
the Haymarket. His son has followed |-distinguished 
his example, and has not only made a! saw Mr. Bridges-Adams 
| year ag 
recently at the Aldwych an imper- and Julia Marlowe, his w 


great reputation in America, but gave 


sonation of Macbeth which made 

London long to see more of him. 
The first duty to fall to Mr. Hackett 

was to unfurl the Stars and Stripes, 


one of the 50 or so national flags that 
were at 10 o’clock loosed in Bridge 
Street. His second duty was to pro- 
pose at the Shakespeare Club Annual 
Meeting which crowded the Town 
Hall, a vote of thanks to Sir Sidney 
Lee for an interesting and scholarly 
paper lie had reed on “Shakespeare 
and Our Allies,” meaning not what 
our allies were to Shakespeare, but 
what Shakespeare has become to our 
allies. Mr. Hackett dwelt on the 
natural bond between the two great 
English-speaking nations resulting 
from their using a common language 
and that: language the language of 
Shakespeare. This bond, he said, it 
was beyond the power of the politician 
to weaken. Mr. Hackett also men- 
tioned the performances he is to give 
in Paris at the Odéon. When recently 
in Paris he was present at a dinner 
at which he was, at the instance of 
the Minister of Fine Arts, invited to 
appear in Paris. He is, as he puts 
it, too stupid to know French; in 
other words too wise to think he does, 
and had a very dim notion of the 
honor being done him, until his wife, 
once known to London playgoers as 
Miss Beatrice Beckley, gave him in 
translation the gist of the speech. 
Mr. Hackett has arranged to appear 
there in “Macbeth,” in which he will 
be supported by most of the artists 
recently with him at the Aldwych. 
Mr. Gémier, the distinguished French 
actor, is also to take part by appear- 
ing as Shylock, and both artists are 
to appear together in the third act of 
“Othello,” 

Mr. Hackett was again called on in 
the evening at the theater, after the 
curtain had fallen on “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” when Archibald D. Flower 
invited him to make a short speech 
from the stage. The speech was as 
perfect in thought, feeling, phrasing, 
and utterance as that made by him 
earlier in the day. He regarded, he 
said, the coming performances in 
Paris where he, an American actor, 
would appear with English actors and 
French, each speaking their own lan- 
guage, as a splendid symbol of the 
cordial relations binding together 
three of the great nations of the 
world. 3 

The performance of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” _taken all round, was as 
finé a performance of any Shakespeare 
play as one can recall. One must take 
into consideration, of course, the in- 
herent difficulties of the play. In the 
first place there is the constant shift- 
ing of the scenes from Egypt to Rome 
and from Rome to Egypt. An even 
greater difficulty is Cleopatra herself. 
One cannot recall any English actress 


| who has made the part her own, as, for | 


the opinion of two other | 

American actors who} 
work here a 
Edward Sothern | 
ife, who have 
made their home at Broadway, 10 
miles distant, where Miss Mary Ander- | 


son has lived for many years. | 


GEMS OF ARIZONA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


One comparatively small section of 
Arizona bears the distinction of hav- 
ing a universal monopoly on one 
semi-precious stone, a continental 
“corner” on another, while it is the 
only quantity producer of a third. 
They are: silicate, peridot and 
smoky topaz. The last two are found 
almost exclusively in the mineral- 
alized sections of Graham and Gila 
counties, while silicate has been 
found in only one place in the world 
—the old Keystone mine; now a part 
of the great Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Company, Miami, Arizona. 

Shortly after miners uncovered the 
beautiful sjlicate crystals—about 10 
years ago—in the Keystone, Judge 
J. F. Hechtman of Globe, believing 
the silicate would polish, took gener- 
ous samples with him to Chicago 
where he turned them over to 
lapidaries. After cutting and polishing 
the silicate was beautiful beyond ex- 
pectations. The samples were fash- 
ioned into many designs for orna- 
mental wear. The stone soon found 
demand in Arizona. Very little of the 
considerable quantity taken from the 
Keystone remains in the shops for 
sale. ; 5 8 

In color the silicate ranges from 
pale green to ultramarine. Although 
many copper mines have been devel- 
oped in Gila County since the silicate 
was discovered in the Keystone. a 
formation similar to that which bore 
the gem has never been encountered. 
Malachite, a sort of second cousin to 
silicate, is found locally as well as in 
various portions of the southwest. 

The second gem, peridot, is found 
only in one spot on the American 
continents, so far as known—the San 
Carlos Indian reservation, adjoining 
Gila County. The odd little stones 
are also found in Australia. Indians 
are the principal hunters of these 
stones, some of them making a living 
by this pursuit, selling their finds in 
Globe and Miami. The stones, after 
cutting, are golden yellow, transpar- 
ent, and are second only in beauty to 
silicate. The Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road Company has named a statidn 
after the gem, the station being only 
a short distance from the mountain 
where the stones are found. 

Of the desert gems, the ‘smoky to- 
paz is perhaps most popular with 
southwesterners, all of whom seem to 
have a fondness for native stones. 
That the smoky topaz is rather easily 
found may account for its popularity 


o, namely, 


| whatever 


weathered and mellowed in so many 
centuries of English history that one 
remembers only with an effort that 
they are not English in origin. 
the Norman names have the slightest 
‘tincture of f®reign suggestion about 
them. French is still a rather tender 


made them resolve to hold fast, at least 


among amateur prospectors. This | 


seem indigenous. At any 
rate, they are all rooted deep, from 
original soil they came. 
Latin and Danish names have been 


Only | 


; 


exotic which needs to be trained 
against the sunny southern wall of 
the language. Beaulieu does not seem 
to belong naturally in Hampshire. 
But even to domesticate the names 
from the three or four other lan- 
guages is no small triumph in yerbal | 
horticulture. | 

Although these place names have the | 
look of natives in England, the case s 
different when they spring up, as has 
happened in America and Africa, in 
Australia and the isles of the sea. 
Borne by English commerce and col- 
onization, they have gone out from the 
seed plot of Britain to the ends of the, 
earth. Some of them have fallen upon 
stony ground. It is with something of 
a shock that one finds on the edge of 
the Australian desert a town called 
Canterbury—and the shock is no less 
if one remembers that this name, made 
out of Saxon and Celtic, originally 
signified “the town of the dwellers in 
the forest clearing.”’ 

There is nothing surprising in the 
desire of all colonists that the names 
of towns and rivers and hills should 
sing them an ald song in the new land. 
The earliest settlers in New England 
called their first towns Plymouth, 
Boston, Cambridge, for reasons which 
are not far to seek. They had a filial 
affection for the mother country which 


to the names of, places which had been 
dear. For this reason rather than for 
any fanciful geographical or climatic | 
resemblance, the entire country to 
which they came has very properly 
been called New England. 

However natural and even laudable 
this New World echoing of Old 
World names, however, the results are 
seldom quite satisfactory. Either the 
child has greatly outgrown the parent, 
as in the cases of the American Bos- 
ton, Hartford, New York, or else the 
younger town has the look of an 
infant masquerading in his father’s 
clothes, like the New London of Con- 
necticut. Some of the smallest “pelt- 
ing villages” of the latter State stag- 
ger about under such crushing names 
as Cornwall, Scotland, Kent, and 
Baltic. Even New Britain, with all 
its factories, scarcely lives up to its 
name. Glastonbury, although it man- 
ufactures a well-known shaving soap 
and has some fine eighteenth century 
houses, would be more impressive if it 
had not challenged comparison with 
the English town, which has a history 
including Joseph of Arimathwa and 
running back to the dawn of Celtic 
myth. The godfathers of Winchester, 
Connecticut, would perhaps have hesi- 
tated somewhat in giving one of the 
proudes* names in English history to 


their town if they had clearly fore- 
seen that in the year 1921 it was to be 
practically a deserted village in which 
the hungry pedestrian could not buy 


so much as a piece of pie during nine 


months of the year. 

And yet, who shall say? Winchester 
and Glastonbury—yes, and Salisbury, 
Andover, Litchfield, and Norwich in 
the same State—started out with the 
same high faith in their own future 
which time has justified in the case of 
Boston. In this notable case, as in 
that of Hartford, the child had greatly 
outgrown the parent. One finds on 
the.map of Connecticut more than 50 
English place names. Very pleasing 
they are, giving a sense of the con- 


tinuity of English life in the two|| 


* 


countries. Simply reading them abe 
Barkhamsted, Granby, Tolland, Dan- 
bury, Wethersfield—is like a rapid 


| flight through the centuries of English 


history. In thé case of Killingworth 
we have a doubiy English name, for 
this spelling indicates the pronuncia- 

n which has teen given since the 

of Shakespeare to the name 

Kenilworth. a 

Most of the place names of Connecti- 
cut are derivatives and show no free 
and original descriptive activity. 
Farmington, Ridgefield, Stillriver, 
Plainville, and Hattertown are pos- 
sible exceptions. One would like to 
know just what was meant by the 
name Strongtown, and still more what, 
if anything, was intended by the 
genius who hit upon Dodgingtown. 

An interesting set of New England 
names is drawn from the Bible. In 
these names, quite as much as in those 
brought from the home land, the early 
settlers expressed their deepest velves. 
Hebron, Gilead, Lebanon, Canaan, 
Bethlehem, Sharon, Mt. Carmel, 
Goshen, and Jerusalem are found in 
Connecticut alone. The names of 
three women in the parish register of 
one of these towns were Obedience, 
Silence, and Mindwell. Clearly, these 
people had never read, or at least be- 
lieved, Shakespeare’s What's in a 
name?” 


BERLIN'S VICTORY 
* STATUES «| 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The recent attack on the Statue of 
Victory in Berlin has called public 
attention once more to a matter that 
filled the columns of the Socialist press 
at odd intervals for 10 years whenever 
news was scarce and the former Kaiser 
had just made a speech. William 
II was not responsible for the 
somewhat topheavy Victory on her 
marble column; the golden-winged 
Nike, originally intended for a figure 
of Borussia (the ancient name for 
Prussia) was fashioned under the aus- 
pices of his grandfather to commemor- 
ate three victories, over the Austrians, 
the Danes and the French. 

It was left to the fanty of William 
II to devise a long row of white mar- 
ble figures each side of a broad avenue 
flanked by the beautiful background 
of the Tiergarten, facing one another 
in exact mathematical precision and 
for all the explanatory names carved 
upon them, as like one another as two 
peas, The glint of cool white in the 
sunlight as a car flashed past is not 
unpleasant; as often as not the pro- 
vincial and the foreigner have been 
impressed. It was the lot of the Ber- 
liners themselves to complain of the 


The fault of English, and even of 
Biblical names, as one seés and hears | 
them in New England, is that they | 
seem uprooted, out of place. imposed | 
upon a soil which is not kindly to 
them, and to which they are not in- 
digenous. The situation here is not 
so bad as it is in the State of New 
York, where pseudo-classicism has 
given us Utica, Ithaca, Troy, and Syra- 
cuse, but it is bad enough. And con- 
sidering the beautiful place names, 
which were entirely native to the 
country, that might have been taken 
from the Indians, it is hard to find 
excuse for some of the more obvious 
failures, 

These Indian names were descrip- 
tive in a way at once accurate and | 
poetical as very few of the adopted 
English names are. American Indian 
names were as beautiful in sense and 
meaning as they were in sound: The 
associations which cluster about a 
name and the beauty of its mere sound 
are what we,yshould consider—and | 
also whether it is a name which we 
can hope to live up to and whether . 
can ever be made to seem other than 
foreign. The Indian names meet all | 
these requirements. For the most part | 
they were humble names, with little, 
strut and swagger. They were native 
and melodious, and their associations 
should be for New Englanders at least 
as romantic as those of any English 
or Hebrew names. Therefore one 
should be grateful for such Indian 
names as have been preserved. There 
are too few of them. When one has 
just pronounced such Connecticut 
place names as Wequetequock, Misse- 
peag, Mohegan, Yantic, Mamacoke, 


Naugatuck, and Quondipaug, he may 


well feel a momentary shame for the 
superior white race when he comes 
suddenly upon such a monstrosity as 
Hotchkissville. 


One of the most interesting con- 
trivances that the United States Mint 


uses is the machine which weighs 
coins of all denominations. 


Seated at 
tables, each with a balance in front 
of her, were 40 or 50 women adjust- 
ers.“ It was their duty to weigh each 
coin. Pieces that were too heavy | 
they reduced with a file; those that 
were too light they put aside to be 
sent again to the melting pot. Gold 
pieces they weighed twice, once in a 
blank and once after coinage. | 

The weighing machines now in use 
have each 10 balances, which are set 


rich 


aà premium. 


For- 


merly each of these pieces had to be 


weighed by hand. long 


red and 


symmetry, to remonstrate at an all- 
too-Prussian exactitude and to criticize 
with much ascerbity the efforts of 
modern Berlin sculptors to commem- 
orate ancient Margraves and Electors 
ot Brandenburg. 

This is the province of which Ber- 
lin grew to be capital and its history 
begins with its colonization by Slavs 
and Wends in the sixth century. It 
was Albrecht the Bear, a mail-clad 
Teuton. who first subjugated them, 
and it is with Albrecht the Bear that 
the solemn row on the right-hand 
side begins. From the year 1134 when" 
Albert assumed the title “Margrave 
of Brandenburg” down through the 
centuries, the victorious masters of 
Brandenburg stand motionless on a 
pedestal, of uniform height in each 
case. As background a white marble 
seat with eagles’ heads as suitable 
termination is set in a niche of green- 
ery.. It strikes the beholder as a 
trifle unfortunate that each figure 
should brandish a sword; the entirely 
Prussian effect is not eradicated by 
the presence of two or more famed 


‘bishops or men of learning set hum- 


bly in the background as decoration 
of the marble bench. 

The weather has not improved the 
looks of some of the warriors. Hein- 
the Child and Frederick the 
Great possess a piquancy lacking in 
the others, but it is no artistic indig- 
nation that has called forth protest 
anew. The art schools of Berlin are 
in a bad way. The students have no 
money for materials and marble is at 
Already efforts have been 
made to alter the _ all-too-royalist 
street names of Berlin; enthusiasts 
would fain leave well alone and per- 
mit the weekly witticism of the satiri- 
cal comic press their fruitless search 
after successors to such honors. 

It would be well, they say, to start 
‘demolishing the Avenue of Victory and 
give the needy student of sculpture 
a chance. The church bells were 
melted down during the war; unhap- 
| pily there was no demand for a wilder- 
ness of white marble. Iconoclasts are 
despised beings, but militarism in art, 
turned out wholesale, deserves its fate. 
Public opinion in Berlin is for once 
unanimous. Meanwhile in the spring 
sunshine the birds pause to perci 
for a moment on the helmet of Otto- 
car II, and the green tips of lilac 
branches frame the ugly Fried- 
rich Wilhelm in beauty. Birds aud 
lilac have known this spot well, and 


nature can forgive and is unchanging. 


Only the new republican flag, black, 
yellow, floating from the 
Reichstag building in the background, 
hints of change and of days, even 


at the required weight of the coins those of white marble warriors, being 


that are to be tested. Each machine 
weighs 10 coins at a time. If a coin 


be too light, the scale beam moves up, 
and the coin is dropped into a chute | 
If it 


that carries it to the “lights.” 


be too heavy, the coin falls into an- 
other chute that leads to the “heavies.” | 
If it just balances, the coin drops 
among the coins that are of the proper | 
The weighing ts done very | 


weight. 
rapidly and very accurately. 

There is some slight “tolerance” in 
the matter of weight. For example, 
the gold double eagle should weigh 
just 516 rains, but a coin of this 
denomination may weigh as little as 
515% grains, or as much as 516% 
grains and still be passed as good.“ 
The standard weight of the silver 
half-dollar is 192.9 grains, 
margin of tolerance is 1.5 grains. The 
coin may weigh as little as 191.4 
grains, and as much as 194.4 grains, 
but never less than the first figure 
nor more than the second. 

The standard fineness of all gold 
and silver coins is 900. In the gold 


coins a deviation of only one one-thou- | 


sandth from this is permitted, and in 
the silver coins of only three one- 
thousandths. 

The so-called 5-cent nickel is 
really only 25 per cent nickel, the 
rest copper. One-cent pieces are 95 
per cent copper and 5 per cent tin 
and zinc. 
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that can show such a state of affairs.” 

The Premier said that the capital 
expenditure on the great public utili- 
ties of the State, railways, harbors, 
water, etc., was £114,000,000, bor- 
rowed at 3% per cent to 4 per cent, 
and that if put up for sale today these 
assets would bring in a vast deal more. 
The state was paying about £6,000,- 
000 & year in interest, about £4,250,- 
000 ot which was paid by self- 
supporting state undertakings. Only 
one-third of the reproductive value 
of Sydney Harbor was being exploited, 
and there was room for great expan-~ 
sion. 


LONDON, England—An interesting | The New South Wales railways bad 
cost E 84,000, 0 and could be sold 


figure in Australian politics recently tomorrow for £160,000,000. “We are 
arrived in London in the person of not only in a solvent position,” de- 
John Storey, the Labor Premier of clared Mr. Storey, “we are in such 4 
New South Wales. Mr. Storey has had Position as can command respect from 
an interesting career, and like most the highest financial critics in the 
Australian politicians has seen vary- World. 
in Sussex on a winter’s day. Do you! ing phases of life. His first office was Constitutional Eivelation 
know the Sussex tile on roof and wall, that of chairman of the public works | “During the last 30 years the demo- 
an old glory of color; but they deserve | committee in the Labor government, .ratic movement in New South Wales 
a story of their own. As I drew near from 1910 to 1913. The following and Australia generally has made 
I saw more clearly their shape and three years he was deputy chairman rapid strides, because all believe that 
some memory of a chance talk that of committees. In 1916, when the ſ the King who presides over the des- 
morning with a woodlander whispered , Question of the abolition of the upper tiny ot Great Britain shares in these 
“clogs,” and clogs they were. House engaged much attention, Mr. progressive ideas which make for the 
I applied Paley's argument—if a) Holman resigned the leadership of the betterment of the conditions of society. 
watch implies a watchmaker, a clog! Labor Party and Mr. Storey was In the development of these ideas we 
implies a clogmaker. Where was he? elected. But this was only for a few hope, as we have done in the past, to 
My tumulus was on some low lying | hours, as successful efforts were made continue along the lines of constitu- 
land where alders grew. Round by to end the crisis, Mr. Holman there- tional evolution. We aim at obtaining 
the right I followed, yes, more tumull. upon resuming the leadership. improvements which are possible by 


and there a tent, four small posts. Honored by All Parties constitutional methods. No man in 


ia who believe in corncakes, 
hough they. have never seen them. 
believe in ‘clogbreakers because I 
ave seen one. 
Not in- Lancashire, where they wear 
em, not in Newcastle, where at least 
hey sell them; but in Sussex. In 
ussex on a winter’s day. So far from 
n mills, so far from coal whines. 
n a great park, under a glorious - 
olling sky such as Constable loved. 
ith a landscape of rolling upland 
and distant downs, and trees, great 
oaks that were sturdy when the Ar- 
mada came. Chestnuts from Stuart 
days. A wind that lightened the heart 
and a turf that lightened the feet. 
Here I found the clogbreaker, and 
what a find. My eye was caught by a 
cunningly conceived tumulus, like a 
great ant-hill, honeycombed in spiral 
guise. At first I thought I had dis- 
covered the Sussex tile in the making, | 
drying in the sun, for the sun shines 


[POLITICAL EFFICACY 
OF “MIDDLE COURSE” 


Je ohn Storey, Labor Premier of 
New South Wales, Believes 
Extremists of Either Side 
Do Not Serve Community 


i the een to the bailey of 
the old castle of Rufus, though the 
Newcastie then and now. 
William the Conqueror had little 
use for Northumberland and Durham. 
He. left them out of his Domesday 
Book; perhaps he thought that as dev- 
astated areas they were uot worth 
including. . He had carried fire and 
sword through them. If, however, he 
did not want to go north it was im- 
portant to stop the Scots coming south 
and so the castle was built. Com- 
manding the river, the bridge and the 
ford, surrounded by its bailey works, 
with its great courtyard, a harbor for 
both men and beasts, above all with 


or heard them? Yes, 
is the word. I reme 
drizzling morning in port. 
rived from Dublin by the night boat; 
and what amount shall go in I was on the way to] Newcastle, and 
interest, and what amount toward the Stockport is a junction where you do 
extinction of the debt, the redemption ae 
of the bonds. It would be a much 7 | : 
more serious matter for Germany to 
repudiate this engagement than it was 
kor her to fail to execute a nebulous 
treaty. 
What is perhaps the gravest point 
ee tn oer concerns the real amount that Ger- 
zu many is called upon to pay. “Any 5us- 
1 75 n picion of financial trickery has a mos: 


ny at irritating effect France, Ther 
ya — 9.000 gold marks, g effect upon 1 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor ; 


ts for marching : 


at by the Re- does seem to be some suggestion of 

8 mi 1, which based 8 in see — 2 — 2 
culation upon ages f remarke at rmany 0 
- pensions? cog hae a ena deposit the paper equivalent of 132,- 
000,000,000 marks by November 1. But 
the bonds are in three series. The 
first series of 12,000,000,000 marks will 
de realited at once. The second of 
38,000,000,000 marks will be- sold at 
an early date and the payment of in- 
vareats will begin immediately. This 


| although Germany had either to 
or to fing the Ruhr, where is 
20 50 her industrial wealth, 
the French, there quickly 

> considerable criticism of 
An attack of a poten- 


character was pre- 
s of complafnt against 


were those who declared 
have invaded the Ruhr 


0 a to the highest possible 
| 1 was regarded as the 
) pledges should be seized, 
K pledge was the Ruhr. 


makes 50,000. 000,000 marks. What of 
the other 82,000,000, 000 marks? 


Futility of Issue 

Now the question is how many of 
these bonds can be absorbed by the 
world’s money market. If the capac- 
ity of payment of Germany is put too 
high it is quite useless for the Allies 
to issue these bonds—the bankers of 
the world will only pay for them pre- 
cisely what they think they are worth. 
Therefore the Allies have wisely de- 
cided to postpone the issue of the 
§2.000,000,000 marks until after the 
50,000,000,000 marks have been ab- 


canvas hung and over all a canvas 
gabled roof. Three sides circumnavi 


th, the leeward side, 8 
eaten, on the fourth, § . q | when he was entertained at a banquet 


Here was a broad, keen blade, pivoted | a Parliament House of members of 


at one corner, fitted at the other with 


1 found my clogbreaker at his work. 


long, heavily weighted handle, and 
operating it a short, sturdy figure. It 
might have been Mr. Pickwick, 80 
smooth, so benevolent that face. 
Landed in Ireland in 1865, clogbreak- 
ing for 24 years in that distressful 
isle, following his flag, that flag the 
alder tree, for it is of alder wood the 


clog is made. If I am late in tellins 
you it is because I was late in learn- | 
ing it. A beautiful wood, it cuts like | 
cheese or seems to as you watch the 


A 
Mr. 


special compliment 


Storey before leaving Sydney 


the legislative council. There glow- 
ing tributes were paid to him. His 
hostile attitude toward the upper 
House is well known, but all sides 
were eager to do him honor despite 
political bias. 

To a representative of The Christian 


1 Australia need resort to any 
was paid to means. 


Science Monitor, Mr. Storey said that 
he came to England with no appre- 
hension at all. 
say that Australia was anxious 
sever its connection with 
land, as it was not true. “I 


other 
Our destiny is in our own 
hands.” Mr. Storey said that consti- 
tutional means had made Australia 
what it is, and he was sure that the 
Prince of Wales during his visit 
there had arrived at the conclusion 
that although they may have quaint 
methods of obtaining what they believe 
to be their rights and privileges, they 
do, however, obtain them. 

Mr. Storey mentioned that he was 
making arrangements for the repay- 


ment of loans falling due between now 
He was not going to 
to 
the old 
have | 


and further that he was 
making financial inquiries regarding 
funds with which to carry on great 
developmental works. He observed 


and 1924, 


5 


3 to be no more talk. Action 
follow immediately after the 
13 various obligations of 
„ and notably the payment of 
marks fell due. There 

| been no ambiguity about 
declarations and France 
—— instant recourse to 


sorbed. There is no assurance that 
the 82,000,000,000 marks will indeed | 
find their way on to the market for 
many years. In the meantime much 
may change. This is tantamount to 
saying that only 50,000,000,000 marks 
may effectively be issued. It is pos- 
sible that the greater part of the Ger- 
man debt is thus, in reality. if not 
canceled, at least suspended. This 
reasoning may not be accurate; it is 
contingent on the course of events, a 
speculation on possibilities. But it will 
be seen that immediate provision at 
any rate is only made for the payment 
and mobilization of 50,000,000,000 
marks. Not until German exportation 
reaches 25,000,000.000 marks per an- 
num can the third series of bonds be 
begun to be issued. 

The suspicion is confirmed when 
one regards the actual modalities of 
payment by Germany. Interest on the 
first two series of bonds and their re- 
demption is to come out of 200,000,000 
marks that Germany is to hand over 
annually plus a percentage levied on 
her exports. These figures are prob- 
ably lower than those of the Paris 
accord, though, of course, it is idle 
to endeavor to ascertain what will 
be the value of the variable amount 
based upon exports. No one can 
prophesy what level. German exports | 
will reach. However, it may be 
, doubted whether these amounts will 

ons Commission were do much more than secure the service 

r to allied losses, and particu- 1 i limi 

8 France's share inferior to of the earlier issues. No time limit 
** is flxed. It may be years before the 


* e's 1 „ Fie way is clear for a further issue se- 
“mus ie be — that the eured by German payments. 

e nt value is a great deal less than On all these grounds there began to 

— is spread over a long blow up a storm ‘threatening Mr. 

Briand on the reassembly of Parlia- 

ment. It might seem that if the situa- 


if years) was only a little more 
tion were only frankly faced the 


„000, 000 marks, and that all 
estimates of the damage 
France had run to nearly London decisions are extremely sensi- 
@ that amount. The question ble. Precisely by limiting demands 
why Mr. Briand had al-|to the bounds of possibility are the 
pea French representatives on | Allies likely to realize something sub- 
ons Commission to con- stantial. Unfortunately the attitude 
22. such a figure. It was even Which prevails is such that it is not 
‘that the Reparations Com- easy to induce politicians to face the 
figure was less than the facts. The government chiefs indeed 
the Paris accord, which was have hitherto been largely occupied 
to have been a reduction in endeavoring to ce ne eg the 
ent claims, bu 8 truth. Any suggestion that it is better 
5 n and more practical to take what it is 
possible to take and not to lose the 


y a at by juggling with the 
‘es and confus present values 

by ing l : substance for the shadow is regarded 

as a sentimental plea on behalf of 


: hype in installments. In 
| re cau * 

a — * Germany. Therefore Mr. Briand was 

bound to have to meet strong attacks. 


realized,“ he added, that compromise that every millton of money raised in 
is the only road to success in public Australia withdrew that amount from 
life. I have counseled my younger! other channels, and made it increas- 
friends to follow some of those ideas ingly difficult for its people to find the 
that I learned from experienced poli- | necessary money to develop and carry 
ticians in my young days. The ex- on private industry. Mr. Theodore's 
tremist of either side is of no use mission. Mr. Storey mentioned, had 
to the community. The extreme op- discovered of what delicate fiber the 
timist is just as great an evil as the financial web of the world was spun. 
extreme pessimist.” and how slight an interference would 
He said that he had started out render practically hopeless attempts 
under more favorable auspices than to raise money. He recognized that 
the Queensland Premier, his political | resort must be made to the accepted 
brother. Mr. Theodore was a very | channels; until a substitute could be 
capable man, but he was unfortunate- | found, it was idle and undiplomatic 
ly compelled to follow certain lines | to destroy the channels through which 
which he, Mr. Storey, refused to fol- money came today. 
low. “Probably,” he said, “owing to 
the fact that I was a boiler-maker. 
I have been able to fight back and to Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
such an extent that the Labor Party! CAIRO, Egvpt—-The Emir Feis 
today is on a pretty even keel. I | stated in an interview here recently. 
never attempt to say anything flatter- that he was in full agreement with 
ing in caucus, but speak in direct the eastern policy of the British Cab- 
terms, which are understood, and I inet. He was. however, unable to go 
think,” he added with a twinkle, are into any details prior to meeting his 
fully appreciated. tamily at Mecca in the near future. 
8 Members of his suite expressed the 
A Note of Optimism opinion that the elevation of the Emir 
“T want,” Mr. Storey continued, 


“to | Feisul as King of Mesopotamia was de- 
strike a note of optimism. Things are nendent upon his father’s consent. 
| wood, Poplar, Wolf Point, Nashua,| not ds bad as some people imagine. | | Eeyptians are still intriguing amongst 
Glasgow Tampico, Scobey. Madoc. Nearly half the population of New thmselves concerning the pending ne- 
Hingham, Lambers. Reserve, Ritchie, South Wales have savings bank ac- gotiations with the Cabinet. and the 
Raymond, Lane, Macon, Shelby and counts averaging about £49 per head. issue is still doubtful. The Emir 
Whitetail. 


There is no other country in the world | Feisul has now left for Mecca. 


blade. The trees grow in damp places, 
they are cut when they are about five 
inches in diameter, sawn into the 
proper lengths, split up and then 
shaped. My clogbreaker shapes a clog 
in a minute and a half. I will match 
him againet anyone you can find. Then 
they are stacked to dry. What of the | 
rain you say? The rain is a friend, | 
not an enemy, it washes the sap out 
of them. 

We left him, under the scudding 
clouds, with the wood all about him, 
green grass under his feet, blue y 
above, the rustle of the blown leaves 
in his ears and peace in hig heart. 
from which today the water can still) When I hear a clog now, if it speaks 
be drawn. to me of Stockport it speaks too of 

Little remains of the great walls, that Sussex park. 
nothing of the attendant buildings save 3 . 
the Black Gate through which you | SALE OF MONTANA ELEVATORS 
enter. Pass along the narrow winding | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
way, through what was once the court- | from its Western News Office 


nder the walls of the old keep, 
rennen 


to where a deepset, moldering arch 
pierces the gray wall and opens on | a elevators operated in this State by the 


a precipitous stair dropping to the | Montana and Dakota Company to the 


waterside below. Hugging the stone Russell. -Miller Company of Minneap- 


steps on either side, low storied with | — e eee 3 


Froid. Homestead. 1 


1 


-C 

the fact that Mr. Briand 
d the idea of sending an ulti- 
m to Germany was doubtfully 
in many quarters. It was 
he had allowed himself to 
led by the British Premier 
0 path of negotiations and end- 
post mts. After carrying 
xpectation of France so high, the 
‘and mn of a new scheme to Ger- 
n — the suspension of sanctions 

nly an anti-climax. 1 


an anti-climax which was 
worse than better by the 
class and the concentra- 
— er not we 


© Rr en Which — — 

set their hearts, be pre- 
then France had simply 
unnecessary inconvenience 


Reproduced by permission of R. J. 8. Bertram 


The castle stairs, Newcastle 
its great keep, still intact after 800 


years. The place for the last stand, 
provisioned, watered by its great well 


what is proper to be done at zune. 
tions, wait interminable hours for 
trains that never seem to come. 

Cold and hungry, I sought warmth 
and food. There was neither at the 
station, refreshment rooms were 
closed, wailing 'rooms were cold, so I 
set forth to find what I wanted else- 
where. There was an.inn with a 
friendly invitation which I proceeded 
to accept. As I breakfasted.I heard a 
sound. A sound I had never heard 
before, out in the night, for it was 
still night though it was morning; a 
cheerless sound, how can I describe it; 
a sound that spoke of warm beds left 
on cold mornings, of half-awakened 
eyes peering through fog and rain. It 
was the sound of clogs upon the street. 
Far off at first, a low and multitudi- 
nous sound, nearer, nearer every in- 
stant, till each note of the dull rhythm 
sounded separate and distinct. That 
a man, that a woman, that a child. 
Patter, patter, clatter, clatter, past 
they went and I was glad I neither 
lived in Stockport nor wore clogs. 

Clogs are composite things. Wood 
and iron and leather, wood soles and 
leather uppers, with iron rims on 
which you stand. Relics of barbarism, 
of course, and so it is proper that in 
one place at least that I know of tha 
cloggers are gathered together under 
the shadow of what is left of those 
barbarous times which gave place to 
feudalism. 

If you go north through England 
and follow the Roman Road you will 
come to a river called the Tyne, to 
a bridge over it which the Romans 
called Pons 4liuh. Above you would 
rise a steep hillside, and on the brow, 
of it, square and frowning, could you 
see it, stands a Norman keep and 
under the shadow of that keep are 
my cloggers’ shops. Of course you 
wouldn't approach the place in any 
such way; you are much more likely 
to come by train. So be it, but a little 
way from the station stands the Black 
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ow 
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quainter shops drop with them to the 
river. These are the cloggers’ shops, 
why they are clustered there I do not 
know; rents are not high on the castle 
stairs, that may be one reason; but 1 
fancy old ways and old customs have 
something to do with it. Here the 
cloggers sit, shaping clogs, not wings, 
nailing the leather uppers to the 
wooden soles, ever ready for a gossip. 
ever ready for a sale. And there is ua 
sale of clogs, not as in Lancashire, but 
stilla sale. Here it is price that tells, 
they are the poor folks’ shoes. House- 
wives buy them to use on washing | 
days. Large families depending on 
small purses are kept shod here. So 
day by day under pent roof the clogger 
sits, and keeps alive the old custom, 
the old tales, the old songs of Tyne- 
side. 

Clogmaking is not clogbreaking. 
You didn’t know that, never thought 
of it. If you ever saw clogs vou 
thought they “just growed” like Topsy. 
Well, that was what I thought, if I | 
thought at all. Now I know better by 
experience. I might have known bet- 
ter by reflection. For clogs are of 
wood, and wood comes from trees, 80 
to get clogs some one must cut down | 
trees and saw them up into suitable | 
sizes and shapes. So some one does. | 
I have seen him at work. There — 

g 
| 


second place it was urged 
inst Mr. Briand that the total al- 
a dit on Germany as fixed by 


— 


Gilt Crest” 


means 


Quality of merchandise, distinction of style 


and unusual value 


A reply of Mr. Briand of 

eis that he has nothing to do 

o decisions of the Reparations 

38 The commission was set 

as an independent body, and its 

mciusions, whether right or wrong, 

. t be accepted 

3 

point against Mr. Briand 

r the guarantees foreshadowed 

are quite insufficient. In 

se of Germany's accept- 

is to be set up a guarantee 

1 which is not authorized 

with the German admin- 

It is contended that the 

‘of the commission will be al- 

ether + iMusory. It will be unable 

control the revenues of Germany, 

cust the exports, and so forth, 

0 ny really collaborates. 

ny does not collaborate the 

on will be a mockery. Such 

is of the opponents of Mr. 

— it is purely a mat - 


on whether a guarantee TWO BIG HOMELIKE AUBRANTS 
will be able to carry out ' @13 Sad Av. and 1416 Av. 


s effectively or not. Seattle Washington . SEATTLE | 
1 „ Ja argued that ; Germany ; 


Women’s 


“Gilt Crest” 
Sweaters 


$8.75 


INELY knit, 

Mohair smartly 
fashioned Sweater, boasting 
Tuxedo collar and a flat-braided 
girdle, is snugly comfortable and 
knit to fit. It makes an ideal 
town or country sweater. 


* ee a : 
Gilchrist Co. 
Exclusive Distributors of 
“Gilt Crest” Merchandise 


SOUTH AFRICA’S POSTAL RATES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony — The 
postage on letters within South Africa 
and to other British dominions is to 
be increased to 2d. per ounce. The 
newspaper postage is to be raised to 
144d. for four ounces with a limitation 
of two pounds as a maximum weight. 


= BOLDT'S 
F BETTER BAKERIES 


for the choicest Bakery Goods and 


415 PIKE ST. 
and at 
Madison, Pacific and 
Queen City Markets. 
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Pictorial ee 
Are Invited 


To enter their photographs in competition for the prizes 
to be awarded at 


The Second Annual Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography 


to be held in the FREDERICK & NELSON AUDITOR- 
{UM from November Ist to 13th inclusive, of this year. 
Regulations governing this year's competition are sub- 
stantially the same as obtained in 1920, the important 
difference, however, that this year no distinction will be 
made betwéen the amateur and the professional. Detailed 
particulars concerning this Exhibition may be secured by 
addressing 


Photographic Exhibit Bureau 


FREDERICK & NELSON 
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Supply Laundry C Gi 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


1265 REPUBLICAN 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Capite] 300 


Good Shoes 


Mea, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on — coast. 
Always 80 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


107 PIKE ST. 
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Distinctive and Original 
Designs in 


Art Needlework 


We Feature Individual Patterns 
eof Our Own Designing. 


Fourth Floor. 
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: “In consequence of 


' a e a views, the Commis- 
Mandates 


sion on proceeded no fur- 
ther with the draft of the mandate 

(A); which was consequently 
abandoned.” 


8 
Sense of Trusteeship 


To place the British view on this 


position by 
United States of America to join the 


The} present 


1. they are 


League will be apparent. 
Those who are concerned that only 
the highest ideals should govern the 
relations between the nations see in 
this situation one more lost oppor- 
tunity to preserve the sense of trus- 
teeship embodied in the best con- 
ception of the mandate idea, and an- 
ther potential cause of international 
valry. 

Among those who believe with H. G, 


rred| Wells that either the nations must at- 


tain to world unity or perish by their 
inventions there is considerable dis- 
appointment that this situation has 
arisen so fraught with danger to the 
world peace, and that the power most 
interested in preserving the original 
spirit of the mandate should have cast 
aside the one means by which, in 


council with other powers, it could. 


help to secure its just and equitable 
application in world affairs. 


AUSTRALIA AGAINST 
‘HEAVY PASSPORT FEE 


Special to The Christian Science Monito1 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Fur- 
ther representation was recently made 
by the Commonwealth Government to 
Washington, District of Columbia, 


against the heavy fee charged for vizé- |: 


ing passports, The first representa- 
tion failed. Australia has objected to 
the charge of $10 made on all persons 
calling at an American port, even if 
British subjects traveling on 
a British vessel to a British port. For 
instance, passengers staying for a 
few hours at Honolulu must pay this 
heavy imposition. 
The United States Government re 
plied that the fee had heen fixed by 


law, was universal, and that no reduc- 


or a friendly 
| between the cit- 
ties.” 


difficult to extract 


D private —— And 


— . 


— ——̃ — 


c an 


tion could lezally be made for Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it is understood 
that exemption has already been made 
in the case of travelers from Canada, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the Ba- 
hamas. In the interests of Anglo-Aus- 
tralian relations it is felt that this 
regulation should be altered as soon 
as possible. 


PORTLAND SCHOOL TAX LEVY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

' PORTLAND, Oregon—The Portland 
school board has detided to present 
to the voters at the school election, 
June 18, a special levy of three mills, 
which will provide $950;000 for bui}d- 
ing purposes for the schools. is 
is the sum which was voted last year 
for building purposes for 1921. 
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*. By special correspondent of The Christian ernten, and in 


jsioner, had just returned from his 


| have a certain dramatic, romantic in- 


n poe 3 
guer, Sets Forth Economic 
‘oe Political Gains : 


— 


of 1 a serious factor in 
problem, nor is capable of 80 2 
The work of pacification goes 
‘smoothly and K a little See 
perhaps but very surely with nne 
the quite natural 
and inevitable order of things Raisuli 
must disappear from the scene. See, 
here is the situation.” 

The High Commissioner directed ate 
tention to the big strategic map on 
the adjacent easel, dotted as it was. 
with multitudinous miniature me 
denoting the positions of the Span 
troops. Here,“ said General Beren- 
guer, “is Xauen; here to the west of 
it is Raisuli, and now, as you will 
perceive, we all but surround him, 80 
that as we tighten the net there is 
only one small opening at the south 
through which he can escape. That 
is into the French zone. He must pass 
over there or surrender some time 
during the coming summer. When this 
focus of rebellion has. been removed, 
contact between our territories round 
about Tetuan and Larache will be 
more intimate and the development of 
a joint action of forces against the 


{Science Monitor 

AN, Morocco—The High Com- 
er of Spain in the Spanish 
protectorate of Morocco, General Da- 
maso Berenguer, through his adjutant, 
informed the correspondent of The 
‘Christian Science Monitor that he 
would be pleased to explain the 
progress and situation of Spain in the 
allotted zone. 

The Alta Comisaria, chief govern- 
ment house in Spanish Morocco and 
official headquarters of the High Com- 
missioner, is a large building, com- 
modious but not magnificent, and 
plainly European in its style. It oc- 
cupies most of one side of the Plaza 
de Espafia in Tetuan. This plaza is 
the chief square in the new part of 
Tetuan which lies immediately outside 
the walls of the Moorish city. Gen- 
eral Berenguer, the High Commis- 


T 


Time for Force 


“Before long, when circumstances 
permit, it will be necessary to make 
a demonstration of force, which will 
clear the horizon and finally convince 
those who still display resistance to 
our pacific action. The operations in 
the eastern part of our protectorate, 
with Melilla as the base, conducted 
under the direction of General Silves- 
tre, are proceeding without interrup- 
tion. From 1911 the desired capture 
of Monte Mauro had been an obsession 
of the high command, but, last De- 
cember, General Silvestre hoisted the 
Spanish flag on the summit. In the 
Aid Zora section operations are being 


visit to the Melilla headquarters in 
the eastern part of the zone, and a 
number of officers and civilian of- 
ficials waited for audience with him. 
He does his work in the Alta Comi- 
saria, with its well-appointed and 
orderly desks. _ . 

The general, in uniform as usual, 
was immediately impressive with «an 
extraordinarily keen glance and most 
alert and viracious features, indicat- 
ing determination and a manner that 
is genial and courteous to a high 
degree. 


Pacification Difficult 


“Our case now,” he said, “is not 


better. 
has been done. We hear of the French 


ways, 


remaining rebels will be facilitated. | 


and of all classes, 


what it used to be. The difficulties 
of pacification, by the medium of such 
force’as is necessary, are extraordi- 
narily great in this country. „Those 
who do not know it and can only 
criticize from outside can have no 
idea of what they are, but you have 
seen something for yourself. We may 
claim that with the means at our dis- 
posal we are doing this work now 
nearly as well as is possible, and so 
we have been doing for some time and 
have made excellent progress. Efforts 
have been made to belittle the value 
of our advances, and to intimate that 
they were in some respects more nom- | 
inal than real. 

“Thus when we occupied Xauen, a they will speedily understand that it | 
movement which was extremely diffi- jis entirely to their interest to sub. 
cult but well planned and executed 
with precision, it was stated. in the out- 
side world that our line of communi- 
cations was Ahreatened by the rebels 
and that we might not be able to hold 
it. In such criticism there was ap- 
parent ignorance of our system and 
circumstances. After taking the place 
there were inevitable attacks upon us; 
how could it be otherwise when this 
had been a rebel stronghold and when 
the surrounding hills had deen 
swarming with rebel contingents? But 
we could cope with these: well enough, 
the place is secure, it becomes a great 
and overwhelmingly important pivot 
for all operations in the zone, and as 


conducted for the extension of con- 
tact with the French ports. Here and | 
elsewhere General Silvestre has ac- 
complished his advances with the 
same skillful leadership and small | 
losses as hitherto. | 

“The excellent roads that have been 
made represent an effort that is 
worthy df much praise. The Batel 
railway is being extended, and a mixed 
commission of civil and military 
engineers is studying direction. Al- 
hucemas once occupied, events a 
determine the scheme of future oper- 
ations. When the crops have been | 
harvested there will be a tendency to 


pacificatory. 


| Relativity. of Time 


“It has lately been announced that 
my friend, General Lyautey, the High | 
Commissioner in the French zone, for 
whom and for whose work I have | 
the greatest admiration, 
that if he is furnished with all the 
men, money and supplies which he 
asks from his government, he will 
undertake to complete absolutely the 
work of pacification in his zone in 
three years. 
zone in relation to such a period? 
With all that he asks for, in men, 


has stated ) 


What. of the Spanish | 


money and supplies, a commander 
may do very much. Well, give me all 
1 want and I will complete the work 

‘of pacification in the Spanish zone in 
two years.’ 

Comparisons between accomplish- 
ment in the French and Spanish 
zones are almost inevitable. Such 
comparisons are frequently made in 
the foreign press, and it is equally 


for the communications with Tetuan 
you shall come with me in an auto- 
mobile there. 


Dramatic Effects Subordinated 
“Among people outside Spain it ap- 

pears that some wonderment has been 

expressed that when taking Xcuen, 


* 
J 


or when opening up the raod between 
Tétuan and Tangier some time before, 
Raisuli having been established at the to the disadvantage of the Spaniards. 
Fondak on that road, we did not cap- General Berenguer was induced to 
ture the rebel chief, and have not done deal with a few points that have 
so yet. His capture would naturally been raised. 

“I could not let it appear,” -he 
“that I might be in the least 


terest for such people, and one under- | said, 
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ot my r in some re- 
spects our work is just as good as 
that of France, and that in some other 
respects it is better. Lock at Ceuta, 
for example. Perhaps in the outer 
world little is heard of Ceuta, but 
vou have seen it. To its natural ad- 
vantage we have added many others, 
constructed first-class harbor, works, 
finé whatves made of stone and con- 
crete, with every modern: fitting, and 
generally made this a first-class port. 

“Our work at Melilla is as good as 
anything in Morocco; it will bear 
comparison: with Casablanca. You see 
Tetuan, the public buildings, markets, 
the school. We could not make them 
Much has to be done; much 


‘systems of communications, chiefly 
over roads and military light fail- 
good enough in their way, no 
doubt. But where else in Morocco is 
a railway like ours from Ceuta to 
Tetuan? It is the only one of its 
kind ‘and is perfectly modern, fitted 
with ‘carriages of the corridor type 
handsome sta- 
tions thoroughly well equipped, and 
the means for reasonably speedy and 


comfortable journeys at moderate 


cost. As soon as the country be- 
tween Melilla and Tetuan is clear, 
another will be made between these 
places. We do our best, at the same 
time, to win the sympathy of the 
natives.“ 

At the close of the interview the 


ö eet oe 
ot the bookbinders’ art and is splen- 


correspondent asked if there was any | 
view the High Commissioner might | 
care to express on the Tangier qués- | 


tion. General Berenguer did not hesi- 
, 600, 20 years later his son, C. F. Unna. 


tate to state his opinion in the mat- 
ter. Tangier, geographically and jn: 
every other way, he urged; was fixed 
in the Spanish zone as a keystone, | 


which pest has been 
The gift is a magnificent specimen 


didly arranged. The outer coverings 
are of Masonic craft blue roan Jeather, 
heavily bolted in gold. In the center 
is the initial “Z” ‘surmounted by a 
Marquess’ coronet in gold. The ad- 
dress points to the fact that the con- 
nection of the lodge with the Dundas 
family. extends over a period of 107 
years, and thit the lodge now meets 
in a beautiful ha‘! built for the pur- 
pose by the second Earl of Zetland. 

In returning thanks the provincial 
grand master said he felt the brethren 
would agree with him in the course 
he had adopted with regard to the 
proposed gift of plate. The memorial 
scheme was à very big one but he 
hoped and trusted that it would be 
carried through in its entirety. Not 
only would it constitute a fitting me- 
morial to brethren who fell on the 
field of battle but it would provide a 
home for Freemasonry, which would 
be of the utmost value to the craft 
throughout the world. He explained 
that he was not initiated in that lodge 
because the duties on which he was 
engaged kept him at that time, 1868, 
in the south of England, but he took 
the earliest possible opportunity of 
becoming a member and also passing 
the chair. 

West Yorkshire Province has’also 
held its annual meeting during the 
past day or two, this year at Brad- 
ford. When the annual gathering 
took place in that city three years ago, 
there were 97 lodges in West York- 
shire, with a membership of 6600. Now 
| there are 121 lodges with an ag- 
| gregate membership of 8300. An in- 
teresting example in connection with 
Bradford Freemasonry has also just 
come to light. In 1852 J. A. Unna 
was master of Harmony Lodge, No. 


occupied the same position; and last 
‘year the grandson, A. E. Unna, was 


CONFERENCE IN ROME 


Special to The Christian Science. Monitor 

‘ROME, Italy— The conference be- 
tween the succession: states ot the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire be- 
gan its work in Rome on April 7. The 
conference was composed of delegates 
from Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Austria, Rumania, and Trecho- 
Slovakia. The Marquess Imperiali, 
former Italian Ambassador in London, 

was chairman. Count Sforza, Italian 
cara of Foreign Affairs, delivered 
the opening address. 

The object of the 3 was to 
decide on some technical points as to 
the best way of carrying out the stipu- 
lations of the peace treaties. It was 
assisted by experts of the varſous na- 
tions concerned. Count Sforza, in his 
opening address, concisely and clearly 
stated the object of the conference. 
He said; The conference is to devise 
the means of executing the. stipula- 
tions of the peace treaties. of St. 
Germain and Trianon. These treaties 
recognized that the safest and fairest 
way of protecting the political and 
economic interests of the states here 
represented was to bring them to- 
gether to discuss matters over among 
themselves. I trust that such an at- 
mosphere of cordiality may prevail 
as to be conducive to transactions 
and agreements based on equity-and, 
therefore, capable of promoting 
friendly political relations among the 
states here convened.” 

The conference was subdivided into 
two committees, one for the adminis- 
trative and judicial affairs, the other 
for the financial ones. The two com- 
mittees hold separate meetings, each 
attending to its own business, but 
their decisions were sanctioned by the 
conference in full session. The ques- 
tions dealt with by the committees 
were the repartition among the several 
states, of the pensions and insurances 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and the compensations covering 
war damage. 


COAL INCIDENT IN SCOTLAND 


the master. With regard to a move- 


essential to the development of the iment for the formation of Masonic ' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


zone, and its absence from Spanish | 


lodges for working class men, Sir 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—A humor- 


control was a most serious hindrance. | William Raynor, the provincial grand ous incident connected with the pres- 
The possession of Tangier, he said, master, deprecates the formation of ent coal strike in Scotland is reported. 


would make an enormous difference : 


“class” lodges: he also warns the | 


In many parts of the country surface 


to Spain’s capacity in dealing with brethren against lending any support seams have been worked by the min- 


1 


the rebels. 


LORD ZETLAN D'S GIFT 
FROM FREEMASONS 


Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The outstand- | 


mit to our action, which is essentially | ing Masonic event of recent times has as the Old Masonians Lodge, No. 2700, 


been the celebration by the Marquess | 
of Zetland, provincial grand master 
of North and East Yorkshire, of his 50: 


| to Freemasonry for women, or co-Ma- 


_— u—y„V„-„V—— ere ee ee 


sonry. 
So great is the affection felt toward | 


‘the craft by boys who have been ed- | 


ucated in the Masonic school that 
some years ago a number of them 


to be composed of old boys of the 
school. This lodge, which is known 


has just held its annual installation 
meeting, when four of the old boys 
were initiated. 


| home. 


ers to provide coal for their own 


At one of these, on the Earl 
of Elgin’s land in Fifeshire, the 
miners were busy one day recently 
when His Lordship paid them a visit 
and had 4 friendly talk with them. 


greater resistance by tue rebels, but By special Masonic correspondent of The banded together and formed a lodge | His Lordship did not seek to inter- 


fere with the men, but in the course 
of the conversation he let them know 
that he was not too well off for coal 
himself. The result was that in the 
course of the day a ton of coal was 
delivered gratis at his own door. 
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ted by travelers 
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e Button From 


ere| “Put it in mere till after school,” 
1g | Said Dorothy Grace, opening the lid 


ot nurse’s button box; and Priscilla 


| dropped her new button into the bon 
very carefully. “This was no ordinary 
button, but a beautifyl gilt one, with 


iy picture of a pierrotin the center.’ It 


Was a present from Paris and had 
just arrived that mogning. — 

The new button found herself in one 
‘corner of the box facing all the others. 


“Bon jour,” she said, politely, and 


> 


\ 


4 


9 9 * 


fair tout le monde ate 
very English 


tor Priscilla and I take 
Dorothy Grace.’ She pick me up and 
the brooch, too, and she say to the 
woman at the stall, Combien— how 
much? 4s : 8 

“*Deux francs,’ say the woman, and 
hold up two fingers. The English miss 
buy us, and—voilA mes amis!—I am 
come.“ 9 8 

We're remarkably glad to see you, 
said Willie Wilkins’ button, and all 
the rest called out, “oui, oui,” which, 
as every one knows, means, “yes, yes.” 


N 
* 


mr les gaufres.”| 
Who came to buy you?” asked Pearly. } 


always thought of Buttercups and 
Poppies as flowers, and it seems queer 
in our world to have such names given 
to rabbits. Of course I explained 
that we were just ordinary wild an- 
imals, and that you and Cousin Poppy 


lived in a state of civilization. Some 


of them did not understand what that 
meant, but Swifty, a very dear friend 
of mine, who has had a great deal of 
experience, tried to make it plain by 
saying that civilization was imprison- 
ment, but that people and animals liv- 
ing in such a state do not know they 
are prisoners, because they have never 
known freedom such as we enjoy. 
However, going back to names. 
when you write again, please explain 


to us how you came by Buttercup and 


Poppy. As I told you at the beginning 
of this letter, yours was listened to 
with great interest, and we want to 
know all you will write us, about the 
way you do things, or rather how they 
are done for you. We just can’t im- 
agine what living in a house would 
be like, and especially having people 
feed us, so we are all eagerly waiting 
for the next letter from you, and hope 
it will be a long one and full of in- 
formation. I am writing by moonlight 
before joining my friends. It is a 
glorious night and we are going for 
a frolic in the woods, so will close, 
with much love from Rabbit Land. 
Your Cousin Wu RABBIT. 


Coasting in Summer 


Did yod ever hear of children coast- 
ing down hill in summer time? It does 
seem an odd frolic, doesn’t it? But 
they do; and glorious times those chil- 
dren have, sliding down the steep hill- 


some week-end. 


. 


A Night in the @ 


Think of camping within a few 
hours of New York and Philadelphia 
and missing one’s way and having a 
real good adventurous time of it! But 
that is what we did, Pete and I, and it 
happened in this way: Having seen 
some beautiful photographs taken by 
an amateur and labeled Maurice River, 
and finding out that this river was in 
New Jersey, we became fired with the 
desire to explore it for. ourselves 
So we borrowed u 
canoe, bought a ticket from New York 
to a tiny village called Franklinville, 
and set out. dy: 3 

A farmer on the station platform at 
Franklinville 3 out the Maurice 
River. Just cut across Tim Boles’ 
| back lot there, t’other side them wil- 
lows, and yer’ll see it.” We put the 
canoe on our heads and climbed the 
fence. Presently we came to a ditch 
half full of ruby-colored water. As 
there was no other water in sight, we 
knew we were at the headwaters of 
our river. We launched the canoe 
and stepped in. How foolish we felt, 
though, as we meandered through the 
meadow, our heads just above the 
grass and a dozen cattle staring at our 
intrusion. We were a long time in 
that meadow, the stream twisted 
around so, but at last found ourselves 
entering an alder swamp. Now it was 
cool and dark, like the inside of a 
cave, and so tangled that we were 
forced to get out our wee ax and cut 
our way through. This was real work, 


sides, over the smooth grassy slopes. 
There are some towns among the 
Adirondacks where the grass grows 
tall and rather coarse. After a dry 
; season it gets so brittle and dry that 
0 * é : it is as smooth as glass, and just as 
= i Mun 5 Ya slippery. Then the children get out 
their sleds, rub the runner vigorously 
with candle wax, and down they god 
like the wind! 
You may imagine how funny it looks 
to see children in bright-colored, 
Summer dresses and no hats, coasting 


and we took off our collare and rolled 
up our sleeves and began to feel at 
home. It began to look as though it 
would be a real camping trip, after all. 

About noon another stream joined 
ours and converted it into a respect- 
able sized river. We stopped for lunch 
on the edge of a pasture lot and, as 
we were sure we would be at our jour- 
ney’s end before evening, consumed all 
of our grub, with the exception of four 
soda crackers and an apple. Now the 
| trees were tall and slim, standing up 
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of enough discovering. 


down the grassy hills. 
up must be even more steep and slip- 
pery than it is over the snow. Out 
west, too, the tall buffalo grass makes 
excellent coasting surface, and where 
there are hills steep enough to coast 
on, the children have famous times 
coasting in summer. 

There is another place, farther 
away, where children coast without 
snow. This isin Peru, South America. 


' 


The first heavy rain of the summer 


eir made playing on the beach impossible. 


Jane and Jim were somewhat at a loss 
to know what to do with themselves. 
Finally Jane got out her neglected 
doll and played with her, while Jim 
buried himself in his beloved “History 
of America.” Jane felt sure Jim was 
planning more history games, and she 
put aside her doll after a while and 
came to his side. : 

“Jim,” she said, “I think we've done 
Let’s pretend 
America is pretty well discovered now 
and begin to settle the new land. I 
don’t see the use of discovering any- 
thing unless you go to work and use 
it, and the way to use land is to live 
in it!” 

“All right!” agreed Jim. We'll be 
early settlers tomorrow when it stops 
raining and build a home iir the wil- 
| derness.” | A 
“We'll be Mayflower. Pilgrims,” pro- 

posed Jane. And I’ll ask mother for 
ja large white handkerchief to wear 
crossways around my neck, and you 
and Dudley (Jane never forgot to in- 
clude the little boy next door in her 
plans) can wear your beach hats for 
steeple hats!” Dressing up for a 
part“ or playing charades was one of 
Jane's delights. 

“Oh, Jane, won't it be fine if Father 
will let us use the firewood in the 


Ro- back yard that hasn't been chopped 


up? We can build a tree-house like 
the temporary homes some of the 
early ‘settlers built in the southern 
colonies!” 
The children’s father not only gave 
his permission to use the firewood but 
assisted Jim in making fork-like 
pronged sticks of the larger branches 
and in placing four of these at the 
corners of the new home. When Dud- 
ley came to join the brother and sis- 
ter the next day Jane explained to 
him that an earlier settler had as- 
sisted them in selecting the site for a 
and in driving the first stakes. 
was delighted with the new 
he loved making things. He 

to work helping Jim to select 
| ches to nail across from one cor- 
ner post to another, and soon a re- 


~ 
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ad three happy pioneers 
inside their dwelling 


that would have done credit to young 
Indians, and they needed no second 
invitation to take their seats at the 
table. After lunch Patience neatly 
stacked the paper dishes and set them 
aside. 

“Now that we have shelter and 
food,” said Patience, who seemed to 
have taken the lead in the home- 
making game, “let us think of other 
needs in our new home. I have noticed 
that we have no way of telling time, 
and clocks are scarce.” 

“We must have a sundial!” ex- 
claimed Jim. Let's make one in front 
of our house!” 

“How do you start to make one?” 
asked Dudley, ready for anything. 

“We must find a shadow post—” be- 
gan Patience. * ; 

“A gnomon, you Kean,“ corrected 
Jim, who loved to use new words. 

“Yes, a gnomon, agreed Jane, and 
see where the tiny noon shadow falls, 
and mark that 12 o’clock. 

‘So the boys found a smooth stout 
branch about three feet long and 
planted i¢ in the sandy soil in front 
of the little house. With the aid of a 
string fastened to this and a sharp 
stick they described a large circle, and 
Jane marked carefully the Roman 
numeral XII in the direction of the 
small shadow cast, for she knew it 
was exactly noon when her mother 
prepared lunch. 

“We'll have to wait till 3 o'clock to 
see where to put ‘III’ said Patience, 
forgetting the qualities of her name. 
“I wish the sun would hurry!” 

“Oh, come on and play something 
else while. we wait,” said Dudley. “I 
am going to blaze a trail through the 
woods to the sea. Bring your jack- 
knife, Jim, and we'll cut a notch in 
the trees as we go, so that we will 
be able to find the way back to our 
house.” 

The boys disappeared in the woods 
Lack of the cottage, but Patience sat 
thoughtfully regarding the beginnings 
of her sundial. She had been reading 
in Jim’s books about sundials, and she 
remembered a verse she had seen 
quoted there. Carefully she printed 
the words in the sand within the sun- 
dial circle: 


8 Let others tell of storms and showers 
I mark the sunny morning hours. 


Pussies 
ee 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
1 had some cunning pussies 
Come to my house to live, 
They were so very well-behaved 
No trouble did they give. 


I seldom had to feed them 
And then (it’s queer I think) 
Not milk but just plaih water 
They liked the best to drink. 


— 


They were very, very quiet; 

I stroked their silky fur, 

I'm sure they must have liked it, 
Yet they didn’t’ even purr. 


They lived upon the table, 

For pussies a funny place, 

But I suppose you've guessed that 
these were 
Pussy willows in a vase.. 


* 


for a moment not a button spoke; they 
were 80 surprised. Then Pearly 
pulled herself together. 

Bon jour, Madame,“ she said. Pearly 
had lived on the right cuff of Pris- 
cilla’s middy for nearly a year and so 
she knew some French. 

The French button shone like the 
sun at noonday, she was so pleased to 
hear her own language. 

“Vous parlez francais?” she asked, 
which was rather a hard question for 
Pearly to answer. She couldn’t very 
well say, “oui, oui,” because she 


well say, “non, non,” because already 
she had “parlezed” a little—she had 
said, “bon jqur.” So she bowed and 
said, “Un peu, Madame,“ which 
means “just a little.” Then Pearly 
thought that perhaps this lovely 
French button was a royal lady, and 
should have been called “your maj- 
esty”; but then how did you say “your 
majesty” in French? 
had been more attentive in the French 
lessons, but she always liked’ arith- 
metic best. 

The army button came to the res- 
cue. He had been in France on Willie 
Wilkin’s tunic, and Willie, who was 
nurse’s nephew, had given her the 
button as a keepsake when he came 
home. Now in the army you talked 
French whether you had learned it or 
not, so the army button began, 
“Quest-ce que c'est? allez-vous-en, 
comme il faut, dormez bien mon petit 


do. In spite of this outburst of elo- 
quence, however, it ended in the 
French button telling her story in the 
best English she could, so that every 
one could understand what she said. 

She began, “I saw first the sunlight 
in a Paris street. Some one puts me 
on a stall where there are brooches 
and fancy pins and all kinds of jew- 
elry, what you call odd and end. It 
was at a fair, and there were stalls up 
and down the street, under big trees, 
and the people so gay they pass by 
and stop and look, and laugh and talk; 
it is grand fun.” 

“Were you on a stall in the street?” 
asked Pearly, very much surprised. 

“Oui, oui,” said the French button. 
“I think you rave not such fairs in this 
country, or not so many, because I 
hear all les Anglaises—the English 
misses—say when they visit our fair, 
‘How in-tep-est-ing; I wish we had this 
at home!’” 

“What else did they sell at the fair?” 
asked Bill, the boot button. 

“At our little fair,” came the answer, 
“we sell flowers, cheeses of cream, les 
ballons for the children, and at the 
stall next to ours Mere Maillard she 
sell pain d’épice—how do you call 
that?“ 

We call that gingerbread,” said the 
177 y button. “Willie Wilkins was 

© one to buy ‘pain d’épice’; many a 
crumb’s fallen past me as I sat on his 
tunic.” : 

“Et les gaufres?” asked the French 
button. “You eat them, too?” 

“Hot gofers! we did so,” he said. 
“They had a stove right by the side of 
the road in one village and cooked ’em 
while you waited.” 5 

ul, oui,“ nodded the other, at our 


thought of all the French words she 
did not know, and she could not very 


She wished she. 


chou,” just to show what he could 


1 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | 


Dudley helped Jim, to select branches to nail across from one corner post to another 


Playing Pioneers 
f 


Cousin Wild Rabbit 
Writes a Letter 


Two little rabbits, whose home was 
on a ranch, in talking together one 
day, decided to send a letter to their 
wild cousins who lived in the woods. 
They confided their plan to a friendly 
sparrow, who very kindly promised to 
act aS postman, and convey the letter 
to Rabbit Land. The two bunnies ac- 
cepted this offer, and asked Mr. Spar- 
row to return early next morning. 

Glad to be of use to his furry 
friends, the little bird was on hand 


Up among the Andes mountains there 
is a hill, nearly 100e feet high, and 


But the climb 


‘as 


from a tangled mass of briars and 
grasses and great clumps of purple 
milkweed. The birds shouted at us 
we rounded the bends. In little 
pockets lily pads overlaid the surface, 


and sometimes a lone, perfect blossom 
floated, fragrant and white. A month 
before these places must have been 
like drifted snow. 

Along in the afternoon we reached a 
mill pond and decided that we were 


nearing our destination. So we moved 
along very slowly, laughing and chat- 


on a side of this hill is a mass of ting and enjoying the scenery. Then 


curiously-shaped rock which Is called 
the “Bo-da-dero.” This rock is grooved 
out in hollows, just ds though an im- 
mense hand had been laid on the rock 
with outspread fingers, when it was 
soft, and had pressed it as you would 
soft dough. The result is a series of 
long grooves sloping steeply downward 
and forming a sort of toboggan slide 
on the smooth, glassy rock surface. 

- The children who live in the town 
of Cuzco, near by, have wonderfu! 
times coasting down this hill. And 
they do not have to have sleds at all! 
They just sit down, and—whizz! down 
they go with a rush! They land at 
the bottom of the hill in a bed of soft 
earth. Then up they jump and run 
around to an easily ascending slope, 


just at the right time, and found the 


and go down again. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


We stood around in a circle and I read it aloud 


letter waiting for him. Quickly he 
flew away with it to the woods where 
the wild rabbits dwelt, and thus 
started a correspondence. We wil] 
read some of the letters and let them 
tell the story. The following is one 
of them: 


Dear cousin Buttercup: 


All the wild rabbits who live in 
Fern Wood came to see me last night, 
and listened with the greatest interest 
to your letter. We stood around in a 
circle, and I read it aloud, but was 
frequently interrupted by excidma- 
tions of surprise and amusement. 


Nature’s Clown 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Busy brother Bumble Bee, 
Wonder what you're after? 

In the room and out again, 
Rocked with merry laughter. 


Bump your head gainst window pane 
Seventy times a minute; 

What's the game you're playing at? 
Wish that I was in it! 


Gayest coat of softest down, 
Striped red, black and yellow; 
Wonder, are you Nature’s clown? 


I 
am urgently requested to ask about | 


‘ 


Funny little fellow! 


we accosted three small lads leaning 
over the bridge across the mill race 
and found that we were at Willow 
Grove, a place too small for the map. 
and that no one- knew how far we 
were from Millville, the town of hotels 
and dinners, and other comforts. 

“You won't get there ‘fore nine,” 
shouted one boy after us. which made 
us smile, because we were sure that 
we would, 

But when the evening shadows 
began to trail out across the water 
Pete grew serious. I[t'll not be much 
fun running a strange river after 
dark,” he scolded. We did not talk 
much after that but slogged along in 
earnest. The canoe slewed around 
the sharp corners yntil the wave-tips 
splashed over. The water was so 
swift that we had to stroke lively to 
keep from being swept into one bank 
or the other. But our eyes took in 


the beauty of the scenery—the many 
shades of green, the bright flowers, 
the brighter berries, the fluffs of cloud 
in the deepening blue. 

Slowly daylight melted into night. 
A few stars blew into flame; there was 
no moon, and it became very dark. 


| We were now passing through a 


swamp, and could scarcely see beyond 
the bow. Finally we were forced to 
stop. It was not-the kind of place one 
would choose for a camp-site. We lit 
a rolled-up newspaper and by its 
smoky flare discovered a patch of 
fairly dry soil, just big enough to hold 
the canoe and party. Patiently we 
stumbled about in the dark gathering 
twigs and once we had our fire 
going discomfort disappeared com- 
pletely. A cosy home was suddenly 
born in the wilderness and for the 
manyeth time we realized that the 
comfort and friendliness of a camp- 
fire is past all understanding. 

Wer were naturally hungry after 
strenuous paddling from noon—when 
we had had a light lunch—to,9 at 
night. Our larder contained just four 
crackers and an apple. We cut the 
apple in two and ate it with two of the 
crackers. The other two we saved for 
breakfast. As we nibbled we talked 


of the comforts and luxuries only a 
few hours laway and decided that they 
did not compare with our blessings. 
Although stranded in a swamp, with- 
out blankets and dressed for. Broad- 
way, did we not have an upturned 
canoe for a roof, a handful of leaves 
for a mattress and the song of moving 
waters for a lullaby? 

Wisps of night still clung to the 
western sky when we woke. There 
was no breakfast to delay us. We 
pushed off and found our course open 
and easy. For two hours we glided 
through marvelous beauty. A thick 
growth of shrubs and trees and grape- 
vine cluttered both shores, . while ~ 
bushes of crimson berries brought 
memories of winter holidays. At last 
the river eased its pace and opened 
out into .wide marshes filled with 
arrowheads and lily pads, and then 
merged into a huge artificial lake. 
And there at the far end, gazing at us 
over the tree tops, were a number of 


tall chimneys, telling us that we had 


found Millville at last and that the 
navigation of the Maurice had been 


‘accomplished. We were both happy and 


hungry, but especially happy, for had 
we not found a real outdoor adventure 


at the very city gates? 
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ic service corporations in the 


FREE SPEECH CASE. 


re vu 


holds Right of City to Deny 
License to Street Speakers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK; New York—The right 


jof the Common Council of the City 
ot Mt. Vernon to 


enact ordinances 
regulating the use of the public 
streets for holding public meetings 
was upheld on Saturday by Justice 
rrington Putnam in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn, thus reversing the decision 
of the Supreme Court, which last fall 
declared the ordinance unconstitu- 
tional. It was under this ordinance 
that Mayor Kincaid of Mt. Vernon 
orderéd the arrest of a number of 
“soap box” speakers, including ‘the: 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Miss Rose 
Schneidermann, president of the New 
York Women’s Trade Union League; 
the Rev. Norman Thomas, editor of the 
World Tomorrow; Mrs. Blanche N. 
and others who attempted to hold 
treet meetings without a permit from 


nation on the 


the Mayor. Dr. Holmes charged un- 
and unjust discrimi 


‘fide’! part of the Mayor who, he declared, 
sought to 


enforce’ the ordinances 
against Socialist and Farmer-Labor 
supporters, but not against Republican 
ers. 

Justice K of the Supreme 
Court, held that the ordinance re- 
quiring speakers to obtain a permit 
from the Mayor was unconstitutional 
and unreasonable because it gave one 
man too much power. He dismissed 
Mrs. Hays and two men who were ar- 
rested’ and brought before him for 
having attempted to hold a street 
meeting after a permit had been re- 
fused them. 

Justice Putnam, of the Appellate 
Division, wrote in his opinion that the 


court considered the ordinance came 


clearly within the terms of the city 
charter; and that. therefore public 
speaking on the streets was allowable 
only after such a permit was granted; 
meetings without such permiszion 
were unlawful and it was the duty of 
the police to arrest those attempting 
‘to hold unlawful meetings. If dis- 
crimination were felt, he added, it 
was not the province of those who 
felt discriminated against to take the 
law into their own hands and hold a 
meeting in defiance of the ordinance. 
A permit improperly withheld could 
be compelled through mandamus. 


GENERAL STRIKE FAILS 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The 
general strike ordered by the trades 
unions is generally conceded to have 
proved a failure, few trades respond~ 
ing to the strike call. The govern- 
ment is protecting nonunion laborers, 
the number of which is increasing 
daily in the port area, where the stop- 


up tortunes oft page has been most seriously felt. 
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Special to The Christian Ger Monitor 
trom its Washington News Office 
‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


"|—Confronted by such issues as the 
‘| peace resolution and disarmament, in- 


volving the international policy of the 
United States, Congress will today 
enter a veek fraugtt with significance 
to the Administration. 

Aside from the main issues, ques- 
tions arising out of the consideration 


of the size of the army, the control of 


the meat-packing industry of the coun- 
try, and stricter enforcement of the 


national prohibition act, will neces- 


sitate close team work between the 
White House and leaders on Capitol 


| Hill. 


The nation will witness the some- 
what unusual procedure of one House 
of Congress struggling to increase the 
size of the standing military forces of 
the country while conferees between 
both Houses are locking’ horns on a 
proposition involving the reduction of 
land forces as well as naval arma- 
ments. It is expected the latter issue, 
in which the hand of President Har- 
ding is beginning to show itself, will 
result in an amicable agreement be- 
tween the two Houses after one of the 
most memorable struggles of the pres- 
ent situation. 


Army Bill Contested 


The army appropriation bill, carry- 
ing approximately $335,000,000, will 
hold the center of the stage in the Sen- 
ate during the greater part of this 
week. Strenuous efforts will be made 
to reduce the size of the standing army 
from 170,000, as reported by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, to 160,000, 
the size agreed upon in the House. It 
is over this question that the real fight 
on the bill will be made. If the Senate 
upholds its committee, the result will 
be to throw the question into con- 
troyersy between the two Houses, with 
the prospects that the lower figure 
supported by the House will finally re- 
main in the bill. 

It is the plan of Senate leaders to 
take up the packer control bill, 
recently passed by the House, as soon 
as the military measure is out of the 
way. The bill which the Senate will 
pass is expected to be identical to the 
legislation. agreed upon in the last 
session. Opposition by the “Big Five“ 
meat packers has succumbed in the 
face of certain action by Congress. 

Another problem which the Senate 
is prepared to take up this week is 
mapped out by the Education and 
Labor Committee. William S. Ken- 
yon (R.), Senator from Iowa, its chair- 
man, will get down to work on the 
final draft of his bill creating a separ- 
ate department of public welfare. 
President Harding is anxious that this 
campaign pledge to the people be 


fulfilled as speedily as posible, but it 


faces opposition frore educational 
sources and from the Roman Catholic 
Church that forecasts a long and 
strenuous fight. 


Navy Bill Divides Houses 


Under a special “gag” rule in the | 


House, the Naval Appropriation . Bill 


pig gece Be : ; 
- eee 


Germany and Austria-Hungary. It 


meets with the aproval of President, 


Harding; and will be oe without 
much opopsition. — 
Enforcement Issue 

One other matter of prime import- 
ance awaits the attention of the House 
this week. Andrew J. Volstead (R.), 
Representative from Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, in- 
tends to call up his bill to supplement 
the enforcement act under which beer 
would be outlawed as a medicine and 
further restrictions placed on the use 
of whisky and wines for non-beverage 
purposes. It is expected the chief 
issue to be raised during its consider- 
ation will involve the transferral ‘of 
the enforcement powers to the Attor- 
ney-General. Both the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the present Commis- 
sioner of Interna] Revenue, David H. 
Blair, desire the transfer, while most 
of the prohibition,. embers of the 
House are strongly opposed to taking 
‘enforcement out of the hands af the 
Treasury Department. 

Passage of the Sweet bill, creating 
a veterans bureau, under whieh all 
activities connected with the welfare 
of the nation’s former service men are 
to be reorganized, will take place in 
the Housg, probably on Wednesday. 
The bill is an Administration measure, 
but is backed by the Democrats as 
well, being regarded as the best 
method of guaranteeing a square deal 
to the disabled soldiers. 


GOLD SHIPMENT ARRIVES 
Spécial to Tht Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe steam- 
ship Saxonia, of the Cunard Line, ar- 
rived here on Saturday bringing 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 in 
gold consigned to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. 
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You will find this sale to be the 
to present day values has permitted 


of the many special offcrings: 
Women’s Cotton Union Sults . 
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Low neck and sleeveless, 1 

regular and bodice tops, tight, she 
lace knee. 

Women’s Cotton Union Suits 
Reg. sizes, 34, 86 and 38, — $1.00 Suit 
Outsizes, 40. 42 and 44, t $1.25 Suit 

In regular and bodice eth in both lace 
and tight knee. 


bad vomit Combed Cotton Union 


1 and 


Suits 


Women s combed cotton union suits in reg- 
viar and bodice tops and tight knee. 


Women’s Springfield Union Suits 


EVERYTHING DESIRABLE IS HERE IN 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


For Women and Children 
At Our Moderately Low Prices 


we have placed before you in many years—for the readjustment of prices 


Underwear of worthy qualities in well known makes. 


Women's Mercerized Lisle Union Suits 


most pleasing of any similar occasion 


us to offer these attractive values in 
Here’s just a hint 


, 42 and 44, at $2.25 Suit 
— — mercerized lisie union suits 
mn regular an ce to tight k 
flesh and white. 4 ie — 
Women’s Richelieu Union Suits 
Reg. sizes, 34, 36 
Outsizes, 40, 42 and 44, at $2. 50 Suit 

Women's Richelieu mercerized lisle union 
suits, regular and lee tops, tight knee, 
in flesh and white. 
Boys’ Chalmers Porosknit Union Suits 

At $1.00 Suit 

Boys C halmers Porosknit union suits, short 

sleeves, knee length. 
Children’s Bloomerette Suits 
At $1.00 Suit 

Made sleeveless of white nainsook cloth 
body with pink, tan or bine sateen bloomers 
—a nice cool suit for summer wear. Sizes 
4 to 12 years. 7 


Children's Knit Cotton Bloomers 


At 800 Pair 
Children's knit cotton bloomers in flesh and white, in sizes 2 to 16 years. 


Special to The Pe eRe Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


—Efforts are being made by certain 
members of the medical profession to 
influence Congress to act adversely 
on the new Volstead bill. A, letter in 


the interest of medical “liberty,” of 
which the following is a part, has been 
sent out as part of the campaign: 

“The purpose of this letter is to 
bring to the attention of the physicians 
of the country the significance of re- 
cent and pending legislation affecting 
their liberty in the selection of reme- 
dies. While the restrictions of the 
Volstead act form the basis of the 
letter, we wish distinctly to disclaim 
any intention of initiating among phy- 
sicians a propaganda for or against 
prohibition. In fact, from the present 
point of view, it is immaterial whether 
a physician does or does not believe 
in prohibition. 

e point at issue is the right of 

a wr the ray ni to select his remedies 
and to decide what doses of these 
remedies each patient requires. 

“Further, it should be pointed out 
that the Volstead act contains the 
most drastic legislation affecting the 
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will command 
8 is alcohol, tomorrow. it may 
be any remedy Which falls, under the 


“We would suggest? that the physi- 
clans of the country write: its — r 
n- n- 


procedure by war 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AT WORK 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

; from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK; New York—Photo- 
engravers have returned to work here 
during a 60-day truce pending the 
working out of a new contract and 
resort to arbitration if this is difficult. 
The strike was confined to newspaper 
plants and shops making cuts for 
newspapers. 


nation of the Mayor and protests 
from other legion posts in the vicinity, 
it being alleged that the Saturday 
nearest June 13 had, always been cele- 
brated in Lowden as a feast day in 
commemoration of the German vic- 
tory over France in 1871. Three hun- 
dred representatives of 13 American 
Legion posts in Cedar, Linn and Jones 
counties held a mass meeting at Olin 
to protest against the celebration, and 
Lowden Legion representatives then 
agreed to postpone it until June 25. 
The celebration was originally planned 
for June 2, but later members of the 
Lowden post asked the city. council 
for a change to June 11. Mayor 
Mowry declihed to make the change, 
asserting it was a pro-German move. 
Other members of the city council 
agreed to the change, and the Mayor 
resigned. 
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medical profession yet enacted. A\& 
physician becomes a criminal by the 
mere fact of writing a prescription 
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Complete collections assembled here not only 
to represent the mode but to present 
it in fullest variety and at prices 
pleasingly consistent. 


Their first impression---Quality 
Their lasting impression---Quality 


They’re seals of apparel worth, these impres- 
sions of quality, and it is significant that in 
seeing an I. Magnin garment the general im- 
pression of quality precedes and accompanies 
particularities: quality and fabric, quality and 
design, quality and workmanship. 


We 


Everything A Man Wears 


Except Shoes 


FEATURING 


Stein-Bloch Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 
Interwoven Socks—Lewis Union Suits 


Karnes elt Flats and Moissant Hats 
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BULLOCK & JONES$ 


HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


TAILORS SMIRTMAKERS FURNISHERS HATTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO KEARNY « POST 


Gentlemen's Finest 


Business Suits 


Custom Tailored 
from the very — 


5115 


Ready-to-Wear; 
our own models, 
splendidiy made, 
guaranteed under 
our own labe] — 


as ma gene al 


op omen 
and Illisses 
Style and Quality 


Without Extravagance 


SAN FRANCISCO 


10 
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| Treasure House 
of Oriental and 
| European Art 


9 0 


Chinese Porcelains 
in jars or vases, used singly or } 
in pairs, have great decorative } 
value and may be correctly 
placed in any interior of what- ? 
ever type or period } 


Tou will find here the pea- } 
cock blue so favored by the 
French, the blue and white } 

| which is preferred by the En- 

glish. the five - color, the choice 

of collectors, or any other that 3 

your taste may desire. : 


Gumps f 
S.&G.Gump Co — i 


246-268 Post St. 


oeooe r 


To get on a higher plane, PLAN 
Include in that na Savings Pass Book in 
The Humboldt . Bank. Then make 
regular deposits, either in person or by mail. 


Open Saturday Evenings 6 to 8 for deposits. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1869 
783 Market Street near 2 Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Tour 1 bank account; 
Our ambiticn—your account. 


— — —— — — — —„— — 2. 


When touring San Francisco 
do not fail to patronize the 


PACIFIC SIGHTSEEING CO. 


Operating the following trips: 
TWIN PEAKS SKY-LINE 
GOLDEN GATE PARK 
OAKLAND - BERKELEY 
PALO ALTO-STANFORD U....82 
CHINATOWN $1.0 


all starting from main office 
745 Market St., opposite Grani Ave. 


1 
* 
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Palace Hardware Co. 


Sen Francisco 


Tools, Sporting Goods, Cutlery 
581 Market St. Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 


We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141 Powell St., San Prancisce prety hay 
Rurseries, San Mateo Sen Maley 1002 


$22 POST STREET 


| TELEPHONE KEARNY 5577 Established 1864 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“THE FINAL LIST 


ee Cn HC 


* 


Third Division of the English 
Asocistion F ootball League 
— to The Christian Science Monitor 


“LONDON, England—Py scoring two 
seals for Luton Town against South- 


end United on May 2, ‘Ernest Simms. 


brought his season’s total to 31, and 
thus ended up at the head of the list 
of goal-scorers in the third division of 
the English Association Football 
League. George Whitworth of North- 
ampton, was runner-up with a total of 
27 goals to his credit, and J. Conner, 
the Crystal Palace center-forward 


ename in a close third with a total of 


26. It is worthy of note, by the way, 
that Conner played in every match for 
the champion team in the third di- 
vision, during season 1920-21. A. 8. 
Leigh of Bristol Rovers, wound up the 


| Beason in great style, by scoring four 


of the five goals obtained against Exe- 
ter City on May 2, this bringing his 


| total past the 20 mark, Ellis Crompton, 


obtaining the other goal in the same 
match, succeeded in reaching double 
figures, being the twenty-ninth player 
in the third division to claim this 
distinction. In addition to Con- 
ner, John Doran of Brighton and 
Hove Albion, was successful in 
finding the net twice on May 7, 
which feat enabled him to draw 
level with Francis Hoddinott of Wat- 
ford, and W. E. Rawlings of South- 
ampton in the fifth place. The final 
list: 

Player and club— ~ 


Ernest Simms, Luton Town 
George Whitworth, Northampton 


Goals 


th, Queen's Park Rangers... 2 
E. cite. Brentford 
Fleming. Swindon Town 


J. Birch, Queen's Park Rangers 

Seat Doman’ s Park Rangers 
Norwich City 

A. ag og MN onal Southampton 


J. 
A. 
J. Walker, Merthyr Town 

William Lockett, Northampton. 

James Moore, Southampton Ke a 


Frank Stringfellow, Portsmouth 


William Batty, Swindon Town 
Peter Ronald, Watford. 


| Reginald Boyne, Brentford 
Ellis Crompton, Bristol Rovers 


William 1 — Exeter City. 

B. Beynon, 

William * Millwall 

orn © Rodgerson, Brighton and Move. 


Charles Vowles, Exeter City..,........ 
A. Smith, Grimsby Town 

A. Wolstenholme, Newport County 

T. H. Gilbey, Gillingham 

J. Clarke, Grimsby Town. 

Ivor Jones, Swapsea Town.. n OP FER 
E. Menlove, Crystal Palace 

Thomas Hall, 

Boxley, Bristol Rovers 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
BEATS VICTORIA 


Former Team Is Winner in 


the Interstate Lawn Tennis 
Matches -by a Rubber 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—In 
view of Davis Cup possibilities, the 
form of both sides in the interstate 
lawn tennis matches was watched 


olosely. The defeat of Victoria by 


New South Wales by a rubber was a 
surprise for the visitors, who included 
G. L. Patterson, but a more unexpetted 
event was the victory achieved by Nor- 
man Peach; New South Wales, over 


| the Australian champion, Patterson. 


J. B. Hawkes, the young Geelong 
player, was in fine form. 

New South Wales took 11 rubbers, 
27 sets, and 245 games to Victoria’s 
10 rubbers, 25 sets, and.240 games. If 
N. E. Brookes had played for Victoria, 
the margin would probably have been 


in favor of his State. 


Patterson’s baekhand was 1 his 
weakest point in the duel with Peach, 
which the latter won in two straight 
sets, 6—4, 6—2. The winner’s return 
of service was superior and his pass- 


ing shots often had Patterson in diffi- 


culties. — 


AMERICAN POLO TEAM WINS 
Ireland — The Ameri- 


Nant practice game here Saturday. A 
team cf Louis Stoddard, 


| composed 
Thomas Hitchcock Jr., J. W. Webb and 
Milburn 


| defeated a team 
| of C. C. Rumsey, E. W. Hop- 
aa 


8 2 to 
| 5 


PULLMAN, 8 e 


Coast News 


‘versity of Washington won the North- 


‘tion track meet held Saturday on 
Orger Field with the break-up of the 
‘Pacific Coast Conference. The contest 
was the big meet of the year wich 
seven institutions entered, including 
four Olympic stars. Oregon Agricul- | 
tural College took second, University 
of Idaho and University of Oregon tied 
tor third place; State College of Wash- 
ington fourth, University of Montana 
fifth, oe Whiteman College sixth. 
The four Olympic stars in the meet 


versity of Oregon; Leon Perrine of the 
University of Idaho. | 

With „ideal conditions, two North- 
west records were broken and two 
tied. J. L. Pratt 23, of the University 
of Washington, ran the 440-yard dash 
in 49 2-58. over the standing record of 
49 3-5s, A. M. Tuck of the Univer- 
sity of. Oregon smashed the javelin 
record of 186 ft. when he threw 190ft. 
Ain. V. Hurley of the University 
of Washington tied the 220-yard hur- 
dle record of 24 3-5s., and Frankland 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Draper of Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, tied at 6ft. 1 7-8in. in the high 
jump, which is the Northwest record. 
V. Hurley of the University of Wash- 
ington was high point man with 15 
points and Draper, of the Oregon Agri- 


| cultural College, was second with 12 


points. The summary: 


100-Yard Dash—Won be Hurley, Wash- 
ington; Snook, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
ege, second; Hemenway, Oregon, third; 
Stering, Montana, fourth. Time—t0s. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by Hurley, Wash- 
ington; Snook, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, second: Hemenway, Oregon, third; 
Sterling, Montana, fourth. Time—21%s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by J. L. Pratt, 
Washington; Eaton, Idaho, second; Hol- 
linger, Oregon Agricultural College, third ; 
Douglas, Washington, fourth. ‘Time—49%s. 

880-Yard Run—Won by Harsch, Idaho; 
Beall, Washington, second; H. Michel, 
Washington State, third; Peltier, Oregon, 
fourth. Time—im. 578. 

One-Mile Run—Won by Walkley, Ore- 
gon: Scea, Oregon Agricultural College, 
second; Davis, Washington, third; Lewis, 
Montana, fourth. Time—im, 31168. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by Gill, Idaho: 
Hobart, Oregon Agricultural College, sec- 
ond; Rowlee, Washington State, third; 
Washburn, Washington State, fourth. 
Time—9m. 50s. 

120-Yard Hurdles— Won by Draper, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College; Loomis, Wash- 
ington State, secohd; Kuhnhausen, Ore- 
gon, third; Sterling, Montana, fourth. 
Time—15 %s. 3 

220-Yard Hurdles— Won by V. Hurley, 
Washington; Draper, Oregon Agricultural 
College, second; Loomis, Washington 
State, third; Hemenway, Oregon, fourth. 
Time—24%e. 

‘One-Mile Relay—Won by Washington 
(Douglas, Beall, Hathaway and Pratt): 
Idaho, second (Graf, Vanhoesen, Harsch 
and Eaton); Oregon, third (Sunderleaf, 
Peltier, Wyatt and Collins); only three 
teams entered. Time—3m. 26s. 

High Jump—Frankland, Washington, 
and Draper, Oregon Agricultural College, 
tied for first place, 6ft. 1%in; Perrine, 
Idaho, third, 5ft. 10in. ; Jenne, Washington 
State, fourth, 4ft. Sin. 

Broad Jump—Won by Snook, Oregon 
Agricultural College, 2ift. llin.; Spogen, 
Montana, second, 2ift. 6%in.; Ross, Ore- 
gon Agriculttcral College, third, 2ift. 
5%in.; Irving, Idaho, fourth, 21ft. 

Pole-V ault—Won by Jenne, Washington 
State, 12ft. 6in.; Linton, Washington, sec- 
ond, 11ft. sin.; Baker. Washington State, 
third. 10ft. ein.; Porter, Montana, fourth, 
out at 10ft. where bar started. 

Shotput—Won by Pope, Washington, 
44ft. 6in.; Powell, Oregon Agricultura! 
College, second, 44ft.; Strahan, Oregon, 
third, 42ft. 6%%in.; MacGowan, Montana, 
fourth, 42ft. in. 

hiscus Throw—Won by Pope, Washing- 
ton, 139ft. 10in.; MacGowan, Montana, 
second, 137ft. 10in. : Hamilton, Washing- 
ton State, third, 127ft. 4in.; Tuck. Ore- 
gon, fourth, 125ft. 10in. 

Javelin Throw—Won by Tuck, Oregon, 
190ft. 4in.; Irving, Idaho, second. 171Ift. 
fin. ; Dolton, Oregon Agricultural College, 
third, 170ft. 6%4in.; Perrine, Idaho, fourth, 
160ft. Sn. 


PRINCETON WINS 
IN RECORD TIME 


Orange and Black Defeats the 
University of California in a 


Great Eight-Oared Race 


PRINCETON, New Jersey — Break- 
ing the record for the Lake Carnegie 


exhibitions of rowing ever seen here, 
the Princeton University eight-oared 
crew defeated the University of Cali- 
fornia over a 1%-mile course in 8m. 
53 4-5s. California’s time was 8m. 
59 4-58. The former record was 9m. 
IS., made by Cornell Uhiversity in 
1910. 

Although the Princeton’ oarsmen 
jumped into the lead at the start and 
were never headed, it was the great 
work of California in clinging des- 
perately to the stern of the Tiger shell 
that accounted in part for the new 
figures. The powerful oarsmen from 
the Pacific Coast fought doggedly, 
stroke for stroke, with the winning 
eight over the full distance. 

Conditions were excellent when the 
two crews caught the water. Both 

eights opened with a high atpoke which 


tire 1%-mile contest. Water with just 
a ripple, and a favoring breeze helped 
to carry the shells along at an un- 


"usually fast pace. 


‘Princeton caught the water first and 
using a stroke of more than 40 to the 
minute, shoved the nose of its shell 
ahead before 30, seconds had elapsed. 
13 California, rowing 43, started badly, 


its beat being ragged. The Tigers held 


. Prat ad cM. Tuck 2 


western Conference Athletic Assoela- tion. 


course and giving one of the finest} 


was to mark the progress’of the en- Chicago 


‘elected captain of the University of 


strokes than did the western combina- 


As the mile flags were passed 

Princeton was a full length ahead and 

was increased slightly at the 1%. 

ain K. H. Repath of California 
called for a final spurt and Stroke A. 
E. Larsen answered readily. The beat. 
was raised to 40, and inch by inch the 
Bears began to creep up. J. H. Leh, 
the Princeton stroke, also raised his 
beat to correspond, with the result that 
under the better garsmanship, Prince- 
ton’s shell lengthened its lead to 14 
lengths as the rival craft shot over 

the line. 

Princeton showed greater power in 
the final dash, and in the last 50 yards 
was rowing 42 to California’s 40 
strokes and getting a far faster pace 

nd glide than the heavier and more 
powerful westerners. The summary: 


PRINCETON - CALIFORNIA VARSITY } 


RACE 


Won by Princetén University (Bow, J. 
M. Brush; No. 2, H. B. Fleming; No. 3, 
S. W. Milne; No. 4, J. S. Curtiss; No. 6, 
J. B. Lewis; No. 6, J. L. Sinelaire; No. 7, 
H. F. Brigham; Stroke, J. H. Leh; 
Coxswain, R. B. Schull); University of 
California, second (Bow, J. M. Rogers, 
Capt.; No. 2, K. F. Marquardson; No. 3, 
L. A. Brown; No. 4, T. G. Kemp; No. 5, 
R. C. Downs; No. 6, D. X. McMillan ; No. 
7, F. G. Mehan; Stroke, A. E. Largon; 
Coxswain, K. II. Redpath Time—8m. 
534s. 


MICHIGAN WINS 
FROM ILLINOIS 


Wolverines Defeat IHinois in Sec- 


ond of Their Western Confer- 
ence Baseball Championship 


Special to The “hristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

URBANA, Illinois — In a game, 
featured by an abundance of hits, many | 
of which were for extra bases, Uni- 
versity of Michigan defeated the Uni- 
versity of Illinois here Saturday after- 
noon, 10 to 4, in the second of their 
Western Conference Baseball Cham- | 
pionship. 


Michigan scored in the second and 
third on consecutive hits. In the 
fourth, however, the visitors drove | 
pitcher C, IL. Jackson 22, from the 
box under an avalanche ot five hits, | 
scoring three runs. R. A. Barnes 23. 

who succeeded Jackson, fared little 
better, allowing three runs on a pair 
of triples, an error, and a base on 
balls. 

Illinois scored two runs in both the | 
fourth and fifth as a result of oppor- 
tune hitting. 

O. H. Vogel 22, Illinois’ center- 
fielder, featured the day’s flelding per- 
formances when he raced back to the 
running track in the eighth and pulled 
down a long hit that seemed good tor 
at least three bases. It cut off a pair 
of Michigan runs, as the runners on 
the bases had crossed the plate. It 
was a slow game and errors were | 
frequent on both sides. The score by 
innings: 

Innings— 


Michigan 
Illinois 2 | 


Batteries—Dixon and Vick; Jackson, | 
Barnes, McCann ‘and Dougherty. 


E 
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WASHINGTON TAKES | 
THE THIRD POSITION | x 


— | 


STANDING 
Lost ; 
i 652 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Won 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Boston 6, Cleveland 0 

New York 9, St. Louis 4 
Detroit 7, Philadelphia 5 
Washington 9, Chicago 4 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 5, St. Louls 4 
Washington 9, Chicago 2 

GAMES TODAT 


Cleveland at Boston 

St. Louis at New York 
Chicago at Washington 
Detroit at Philadelphia 


NEW YORK WINS, 5 TO 4 
NEW YORK, New York-—Although | 
C. W. Mays allowed St. Louis 11 hits 
agalnst 3 permitted by Urban Shocker, 
New York won yesterday, 5 to 4. The 
score by innings: 


Innings— 1 
New York ... 1 
St. Louis 1 

Batteries—Mays and Schang: Shocker 
and Severeid. Umpires— Wilson, Hilde- 
brand and Nallin. 


2 
0 0 
0 2 


CHICAGO LOSES BY 9 TO 2 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Washington won from Chicago, 9 to 
2. Most of Washington’s 19 hits were 
made in the early innings. The score 
by innings: 


Innings— 1 2 
Washington... 1 2 
01 

Batteries — Johnson and Guwuarrity; 
Hodge, McWeeney and Schalk, Yaryan. 


Umpires—Moriarity and Evans. 


C. A. SARGENT ELECTED CAPTAIN 


ORONO, Maine—C. A. Sargent of 
estminster, Massachusetts, was 


Maine’s baseball team for 1922. He 


Siar W. D. Hayes, Notre Dame, second; 


guson, Ohio, fifth. 


| Pittenger, Ohio, fifth. Time—24%s. 
Butler); 


| 26258, 


| Cruickshank, Michigan, 23ft, 2½ in.: 
Hamilton, Missouri, 23ft. 


Wisconsin, 
| souri; 
vine, Iowa, and L. L. Wilder, Wisconsin, 
tied for second, 
places, and won in order named.) 


_Sundt, Wisconsin, 169ft. 6% in., fifth. 


played shortstop on this "tapas nine. 


Takes e Conference | 


Athletic Association Cham- 
pionship by Wide Margin With 


University of Michigan Secon d : 


TEAM STANDING FOR 1021 ; 


Wisconsin 
Notre Dame .... 
Iowa State 
Northwestern „ 


“ev ete „% % „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „6% 


Chicago 
Michigan A. C. 
. ͤͤ rens est 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—With the best 
track team the middle west has seen 
since before the war, the University of 
Illinois squad took the twenty-first an- 
nual meet of the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference Athletic Association at Stagg 
Field, Saturday afternoon. Illinois 
nearly doubled its nearest rival, plac- 

ing in 13 of the 16 events. 
The Illinois distance men met with 


keen competition from Iowa State 
College in the half-mile and two-mile; 


but R. F. Wharton of Illinois won the 


latter event and H. N. Yates placed 
second in the 880. In the field events 
the Illinois entrants did not do as well 
as was expected, J. M. Weiss failing to 
win the discus, and only placing 
third in the shotput, while the best 
that E. C. Brede could do in the 
javelin was third place. 

Two new records were set, the cus- 
tomary new mark in the javelin going 
to H. B. Hoffman of Michigan, who 
threw 178ft. 4in., bettering his old 
record of 172ft 10in. made last year. 
In the running high jump, John Mur- 

phy of Notre Dame University leaped 


bkt. 2 7-Sin, which was 5-8 of an inch 


better than the record made by C. E. 
Johnson in 1919. 
B. K. Hamilton of the University of 


4 
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previous years been very effective 


Missouri, Pentathalon and Decathalon 
star, was high individual point winner | 
| of the meet. 


ing second in the pole vault, second in | 


the broad jump, fifth in the shotput, | 


and fourth in the javelin throw. A. J. 
Knollin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who won both hurdle races from a 


high-class field, was second in stand- 
The sum 


ing for individual honors. 
mary: 

100-Yard Dash— Won by W. 
Notre Dame; E. C. Wilson, nye. second; 
J. R. Rohrer. Purdue, third; R. Loesch. 
Michigan, fourth; J. 8. — Illinois, 
fifth. Time — 9138. 

220-Yard Dash— Won by E. C. Wilson, 
W. H. Simmons, Michigan, third; L. 8. 
Moorehead, Ohjo, fourth; R. E. Hultkrans. 
Minnesota. fifth. Time — 228. 

440-Yard Dash— Won by Lawrence 


He won 11 points, plac- | Yale 2 


ro Dewitt. Time—ih. 40m. 


D. Hayes, | 


Butler, Michigan; Bernard Szold, North- 
western, second; Degay Errst, Michigan | 
Agricultural College. 
prizzi, Illinois, fourth : 
Illinois, fift’ Time —51s8. 
880-Yard Run—Won by O. 0. 
Iowa State; H. N. Yates, Tilingis, 
C. L. Nash, Wisconsin, third; B. 
lowa State College, fourth; P. 
holder, Michigan, fifth. Time—Im. 
One-Mile Run—Won by M. H. 
Wisconsin; G. F. McGinnins, IIlinois, sec- 
ond: B. B. Patterson, Illinois, third: M. 
J. Sweitzer, Minnesota, fourth; O. D. Fer- 
Time—4m. 31258. 
Two-Mile Run—Won by R. F. Wharton, 
Illinois; L. M. Rathbun, Iowa State, sec- 
ond; C. C. Furnas, Purdue, third; J. C. | 
Altman. Ihinois, fourth; R. A. Doolittle, 
| Butler, fifth. Time—9m. 43's. 
120-Yard Hurdles—Won by A. J. Knol- 
lin, Wisconsin; H. A. Crawford, Iowa. 
~ ye K. W. Anderson, Minnesota, third; 
Wallace, Illinois, fourth: J. D. | 
— oO Northwestern, fifth. Time—15s. 
220-Yard Hurdles—Won by A. J. Knollin, 
Wisconsin; S. H. Wallace, Illinois, sec- 
ond; K. W. Anderson, Minnesota, third; 
A. G. Desch, Notre Dame, fourth; T. T. 


. 


Higgins, 
second ; 

. Webb, 
75 Burk- | 
58288. 


Wall, 


One-Mile Relay Race—Won by Univer- 
sity of Michigan (Lewis, Burns, Wetzel. 
Illinois, second; Iowa State Col- 
lege, third; University of Chicago, fourth: 
Notre Dame University, fifth. Time—3m. 


Running High Jump—Won by John 
Murphy, Notre Dame, sft. 2 in.: H. M. 
Osborne, Illinois, and D. V. Alberts, II- 
linois,. tied for second, sft. lin.: E. P. 
Hoffman, Iowa, and J. P. Walker, Mich- 
gan. tied for fourth, 6ft. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by C. I.. 
B. K. 
%in., second; G. 
F. Stinchcombe, Ohio, 22ft. 8%in., third: 
G. M. Sundt, Wisconsin, 22ft. 2½ in., 
fourth ; H. M. Osborne, IIIinois, 22ft. 1 in., 
fifth. 

Pole Vault—Won by D. M. Merrick, 
12 ft.: B. K. Hamilton. Mis- 
E. Hogan, Notre Dame; A. A. De- 


lift. Gin. Tossed for 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by L. B. 
Notre Dame, 43ft.; W. J. Van 
Michigan, 42ft. 8 ½ in., second; J. M. Weiss. 
Illinois, 40ft. 7½ in., third; G. M. Sundt, 
Wisconsin, 40ft. in., fourth; B. K. Hamil- 
ton, Missouri, 40ft. 5in., fifth. 

16-Pound Hammer Throw—Won by S. 
H. Hill, Illinois, 129ft.; C. N. Furness, 
Illinois, 128ft. 1½ in., second : H. C. Black- 
wood, Northwestern, 124ft. sin. third; S. 
R. White, Ohio, 123ft. 10½ in., fourth; C. 
M. Redmon, Chicago, 122ft. sin., fifth. 

Discus Throw—Won by H. C. Black- 
wood, Northwestern, 145ft. „in.: J. XI. 
Weiss, Illinois, 128ft.. second; R. F. Mil- 
ler, Purdue, I27ft., third; H. N. Carlson, 
Illinois, 126ft., fourth ; R. H. Spiers, Ohio, 
124ft. 6½ in., fifth. 

Javelin Throw—Won by H. B. Hoftman, 
Michigan, 178ft. 4in.; R. J. Dunne, Michi- 
gan, 176ft. 4in., second; E. C. Brede, II- 
linois, 171ft. lin., third; B. K. Hamilton. 
Missouri, 170ft. 11 in,, fourth; q. XM. 


Shaw, 
Orden, 


ARCHERY TOURNEY 
ON SOLDIERS FIELD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Mrs, M. C. 
Gray, secretary of the National Arch- 
ery Association of the United States, 


has sent out notices for the annual 


third; F. H. Schlap- 
Donohoe, | 


championship tournament of the asso- 


23 to 26, in- 
number of dinners and en- 
nts are being arranged and 
siting lady archers are to be ac- 
pong A ag privileges of the- Women's 
City of Boston. Trophies are to 

pe returned to the 1 
bet ween — 1 and 15. 


YALE SHUTS OUT - 
PRINCE TON NINE 
Elis Win the First Came of Their 
Triangular Baseball Cham- 
pionship Series by 4 to 0 
HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON BASE- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Lost 

Harvarddagd 0 


n e 2 
Princeton rage 3 


F.C. 
1.000 
1.000 

000 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — ale 
University defeated Princeton Uni- 
versity here Saturday in the first of 
their annual baseball championship 
series by a score of 4 to 0. It was a 
splendidly played game with only one 
error being charged up to either team 
and that was by Yale. 

Franklin Coxe 21, pitched for Yale 
and he was in splendid form holding 


the Tigers only six scattered hits, 
striking out four and giving only one 
base on balls. H. 8. Margetts 21, 
started pitching for Princeton; but 
was relieved by J. H. Jefferies Jr. 23, 
in the third inning. Margetts has in 


against the Blue. Yale made three 
hits off Margette who gave a base on 
balls and hit a batsman. Jefferies 
‘was found for six hits in as many in- 
nings, gave one base on balls and hit 
two batsmen. Thorne Murphy opened 
for Yale in the. first inning with a 
single, P.. H. Crane was hit by a 
pitched ball, both advanced a base 


on a sacrifice by M. P. Aldrich, Mur- 


phy scoring on a long sacrifice fly by | 


S. K. Kerman and Crane scoring on a 
three-base hit by C. F. Eddy. 
J. W. Peters:scored Yale's 
second inning on a hit by Murphy. 
Yale’s fourth run was made in the 
fifth inning on singles by Crane, Al- 
drich and Kerman. The score by in- | 
nings: | 


Innings— 1 . 7 8 9— 5 11 2 


4 

01 0 0 x— 9 1! 

Princeton „ 
Batteries —Coxe and Peters: Margetts, | 

Jefferies and Fischer. Umpires—Kuhns 


23 
10 


BOSTON IS DISPLACED | 
BY BROOKLYN S TEAM | 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING | 


Lost eC. | 
696 
674 | 
511 
500 
463 
425 
362 


287 


New Tork 
Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 5, Cincinnati 0 
New York 12, Pittsburgh 0 
Brooklyn 4. Chicago 3 
St. Louis 11, Philadelphia 9 


Capt. | 
run in the | 


| Thomas 


chusetts; 
ond: Brevo, Boston 


| pionship—Won by D. W. 


ond; 


ette, second; 


LEGION | 
ATTRACT: MANY 


Univesity of Pennsylvania Relay 
Team Wins the Big One- 
Mile Race in Fast Time 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pennsylvania 


The annual championship track and 


field meet of the American Legion was 
held on Franklin Field Saturday and 
furnished some interesting competi- 
tion. The feature event was the inter- 
national and interstate national legion 
one-mile relay championship ͤ which 
was won by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 3m. 16 2-58. claimed to be a 
world record for the event. The team 
was made up of C. D. Rogers, L. A. 
Brown, E. B. Eby and R. S. Maxam. 

H. B. Lever of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Benjamin’ Franklin 
Post 405 won two first places as did 
J. A. LeConey of Lafayette College 
and the Meadowbrook Club. The sum- 
mary: 


100-Yard Dash (Scratch)—Local Legion 
Championship—Won by H. B. Lever, Ben 
Franklin Post 4(¢5; W. T. Williams Post 
22, second: H. B. Vanosten, Geardi Post 
316, third; H. C. Eigman, Post 406, fourth. 
Time—10%s. 

100-Yard Dash (Penn Handicap)—Won 
by J. A. LeConey, Meadowbrook (scratch) ; 
C. B. Roberts, unattached (5 yards), sec- 
end; John Young, Loughton, Lyceum (2 
yards), third. Time—i0\%s. 

100-Yard Dash (National Legion)—Won 
by H. B. Lever, Philadelphia; W. T. Wil- 
liams, unattached, second; G. A. Deitmage, 
Jacksonville, Florida, third; H. B. Van- 
esten, Philadelphia, fourth. Time—10s. 

120-Yard Hurdles (Handicap)—Won by 
E. J. Thomson, Dartmouth (scratch); F 
A. Smith, Pennsylvania (10 yards), sec- 
ond; J. T. Baral, Meadowbrook Club, 
Philadelphia (7 yards), third. Time—15\s. 

220-Yard Dash (Handicap)—Won by J. 
A. LeConey, Meedowbrogok (scratch); 
Sergeant E. Mayne, Third Army Corps, 
unattached, second; A. S. Golden, Meadow- 
brook (11 yards), third; W. T. Williams, 
Meadowbrook (5 yards), fourth. Time— 
2158. 

440-Yard Run (Handicap)—Won by El- 
mer Campbell, Northwest B. C 23 
yards); Walter Materna. Northwest B. eS. 
135 yards), second: Kesseleff, German- 
town B. C. (28 yards), third; Fred Nox, 
Lighthouse B. C., fourth. Time—49%4s. 

Invitation 440-Yard Hurdle Race—Won 
by Fred Harmer, Meadowhrook Club ; 
Williams, Lafayette, second 
Floyd, * e 5 
Chicago A. fourth. Time 54 %s. 

550-Yard 75 Championship—W on 
by Capt. Thomas Scott, Signal Corps; 
Carl Guthner, Great Lakes A. A., second; 
Private W. S. Shoemaker, Third Army 
Corps, third; Sergt. W. P. Schaeffer, Third 
Army Corps, fourth. Time—Im. s. . 

600-Yard Run, National Legion Cham-. 
pionship—Won by J. W. Driscoll, Massa- 
T. J. King, Massachusetts, sec- 
A. A., third. Time 
—Im. 19s. 

Post One-Half-Mile Relay Champion- 
ship—Won by Benjamin Franklin Post 
| 405 (Smalley, Jack, Meredith, Lever); Post 
I., second; Post 211, third. Time—im. 


923 

id Yard’ Run, Service Championship 
Won dy D. M. Scott, Signal Corps; D. B. 
Bauduiske, Company H. C. A. A., second; 
E. Stapleford, Third Army Corps, third. 
Time—2m. 2618s. 

One-Mile Run, National Legion Cham- 
Head, Philadel- 
Andrew Hister, Philadelphia, sec- 
W. E. Irwin, Norwood, Pennsy!- 
vania, third. Time—im. 30s. 

One-Mile Run—Won by H. C. Cutbill, 
Boston A. A.; Robert Crawford, Lafay- 
H. A. Bittler Jr., Meadow- 
brook, third. Time—4m. 28s. 

One-Mile Relay, Service Championship 


phia; 


Won by United States Navy relay team 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Cincinnati 6, Boston 9 
St. Louis 7, Philadelphia 4 
Brooklyn 5, Chicago 3 | 

GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Cincinnati 
New York at Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn at Chicago 
Philadelphia at St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS IS WINNER | 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Though sil 

visiting Philadelphia batsmen secured 

15 hits, St. Louis was able to win with 

12, by a score of 7 to 4. The score by 
innings: 


i 


Philadelphia 


Batteries — Haines, Sherdell and Clem- 
ons; Smith, Baumgartner and Bruggy. 
Umpires—Brennan and Emsilie. 


BROOKLYN WINS, 3 TO 3 


CHICAGO, Illinois Brooklyn 
crowded four runs inte the third in- 
ning, gaining a lead which Chicago 
had no chance to overcome. The 
final score was 5 to 3. The score by 
innings: 

Innings— 

Brooklyn 
Chicago 


Batteries—Gri 


— — 


Miller ; Vaughn, 


Legion 
Race Won by University of Pennsylvania 


| and R. 
| Sullivan, Caffrey, T. J. King and J. W. 


captain of 


Cheeves, Jone: a mpire—Quigley. 


BOSTON LOSES BY 6 TO 0 
CINCINNATI, Ohio— Eppa Rixey 
pitched a shutout game against Boston 
yesterday, winning 6 to 0. Seven hits 


by the visitors were kept well scat- 
tered. The score by innings: 


Innings— 12345867839—RHUE 
Cincinnati..... ~ 202 
Boston 00000000 7 2 
eee and Wingo; Ffllingim, 
Scott, Townsend and Gowdy. Umpires— | 
Rigler and Moran. 


BROWN TO LEAD DARTMOUTH 


HANOVER, New. Hampshire—L. T. 
Brown 23 of New York has he: 


elected captain of the Dartmouth track 
team. Brown, who is a sophomore, ee 


placed third in the high jump at inter- 
collegiates at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, recently. 


LIPSCOMB WINS FRENCH TITLE 

CHANTILLY, France—cC. S. Lips- 
comb, of Great Britain, won the 
French amateur men’s golf champion- 
ship by defeating D. S. Crowther, a 


~| fellow-countryman, in the final match 


of the competition Saturday. 


FENWAY PARK 
TODAY AT 3.15 


Red Sox vs. Cleveland 


00 2 *K— 6 11 1, 


Seats at Shuman’s. Phone Beach 1686 


| (A. J. Boytin, C. C. Guthner, W. R. Chan- 
| cery 


and V. R. Hanson); Third Army 
Corps, second; Second Army Corps, third. 
Time—3m. 34%s. 

International and Interstate National 
One-Mile Championship Relay 


(C. D. Rogers, L. A. Brown, E. 
S. Maxam): 


W. Eby 
Massachusetts (J. J. 


| Driscoll), second; New York State, third: 
Great War Veterans of Canada, fourth. 
Time—3m. 16238. 

12-Mile Marathon Race—Won by John 
Gray, unattached, time—ih. 6m. 366.: Cliff 
Mitchell, St. Christopher’s Club, time— 
Ih. 7m. 40s., second; J. E. Williams, 
Meadowbrook, time—th. 8m. 10s., third; 
H. H. Siegel, Mead@ewbrook, time—lh. 9m. 
24s., fourth; V. Kyronen, Millrose A. A., 
time—tih. 9m. 35s. 

Running High Jump, Handicap—Won by 
O. D. Hampson, unattached, height, sft. 
zin. (2K in.); S. Needs, Meadowbrook, 6ft. 
in. (3in.), second; Lieut. B. L. Vedal, 
Third Army Corps, sft. scratch, third. 

12-Pound Shotput, Handicap—Won by 
G. A. Bronder, Meadowbrook, Ift. 6in.; 
J. J. Comerford, unattached, 2ft., second: 
F. W. Chandler, Meadowbrook, 5ft., third; 
R. Card, Meadowbrook, 8ft., distance, 53ft., 
fourth. 


F. A. ROSS IS HONORED 


HANOVER, New Hampshire—F. A. 
Ross Jr., of Melrose, Massachusetts, 
the Dartmouth baseball 
team, was awarded the Barrett “All 
Around Achievement” cup at the an- 
nual “wet-down” exercises at the col- 
lege Saturday. The cup is considered 
the highest honor a Dartmouth under- 
graduate can obtain. 


HARVARD FRESHMEN WIN 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Har- 
vard freshman baseball team defeated 
the Yale freshmen in their annual 
basebal] game at Soldiers Field Sat- 
urday, 7 to 6. The game went 10 
innings and was the first game lost 
by the Elis. 5 


— (: —— 


— a ne 


VACATION TRIPS 
BY SEA 


BOSTON TO 
Tue. *5 p. 


Tue 
» Daylight Saving Time 
Meals and berth on main deck included, Slight 
extra charges for accommodations on promenade 
deck. Through tickets to principal points. Send 
for illustrated folder. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
Established 1854 
Millions of Passengers Carried-— With 100% Safety 
Pier 2, Northern Ave. Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 6160 


RIO DE JANEIRO, MONTEVIDEO 
AND BUENOS 


80 


in the 
885 KM 

Gee re 
83 3 
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-|ANGLO-SWISS FIR MM 
es ES RAISES CAPITAL * 
2 — 7 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia N : Milk aie 
|_American industrial products in: Nestle Condensed Milk Comp 

creased 150 per cont between 1914 and Increases Amount From 160,- 

1919, hile, the number of manst*-! 000.000 to 205,000,000 Fr.“ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


: * 5 Census Bureau. In 1919, with GENEVA, Switzerland—An extraor- 
cifically” There Is a — establishments reported, the value Of|ainary general meeting ot share- 
‘products was $62,588,906,000, against à noiders of the Nestlé Anglo-Swiss 


OE SE REET eg : wi correspon value of $24,248,435,000 uced by 0 
; eee N eciatio * 8 gg eg Res ee h e —— aag e 275,791 — 10 1578 1 Condensed Milk Company was held on 
2222ͤĩ7iDxÄꝛ . . ß rr. . in values was | ADril 28 at Cham, Switzerland, under 
„ as before the war, plying : Group: | — of 1 riage Be A id the ‘heudetarters ‘nt: Vhe Later or of the central committee of coal own- | noted in automobile products, boots the presidency of the chairman, Mr. 
'ativel: x satisfactory; the only cause for anxiety Fantzations. holds 293 shares in the ers in France is interesting as show- — dont ae — 2 2 hs 1 1518 ere ud 
being in regard to the supreme ques- bank, and on its behalf Mr. Peres ing that France is not only temporarily being — * one cen donk eves that senting 274,808 shares, being present, 
tion as to what the government is ag og seized this opportunity, rare but “specifically” short of coal. It is in 1914, with a small increase in the At which it was decided to increase 
8 a as gs ogg on een: ee aon . observed that at the end of 1919 there - number of plants engaged im each in- the share capital from 160,000,000 to 
A oe ee — e profits for law should be rigorously applied to was a reduction of production by the 2 205,000,000 francs By the issue in Enz- 
last year, according to the annual re- the servants of the bank, and also that miners which went from 15 per cent | 4 1 9 5 land of 2,000,000 8 per cent cumu- 
port, amounted to 94,824,551 pesetas, à Collective contract should be made to 33 per cent. The daily output of moe gear in tae & r 1814 re- tive preference shares of £1 each. 
and after the deduction of expenses a | With them. | | the miner employed in hewing the | rt include coal tar products, with In the course of the report the board 
ß 2 1814 ta ae (cloth), 187; e treatineat), | stated that though the results for 1920 
iy ater 1 2 4 Dec, | distribution and the payment of taxes, | Pu orwar y e council were three tons) in 0 2617. e aver 5223 miliston on, 21: steel bavratk 32. ‘ else dak eee 


19 20 a dividend of 130 pesetas a share on | Passed with acclamation, and all the age output of the whole of those em- 
retiring members were reelected. The ployed in the pit fell from 975 to 740 was expected at the next annual gen- 


the 300,000 which constitute the cap- N 
ital of the bank being dectared. meeting lasted nearly five hours. kilos. If the output of the workers in DIVIDENDS eral meeting to propose a dividend cf 
Before the holding of the regular the pit and at the pit mouth is taken 65 francs per share, the same &s last 


annual meeting a prelimitiary meeting HAMBURG SHIPPING [together the product falls from 668 io; Shell Transport & Trading, 257%. wear. 
of shareholders was held. At this pre- 448. Ng . making 35% for the year. The purpose of the new issue is con- 
liminary meeting the report and state- BUSINESS EXP ANDS This is, of course, an enormous drop, American Steel Foundries, quarterly solidation and development of the 
After making every allow for | ment of accounts were formally sub- - which manifested itself immediately of 75 cents on common and 1%% on company’s business, and the reasons 
G en taftnences. it a tole rably ob- mitted, discussion being held over Ov 8 tte G after the armistice. The output of to- preferred. Common is payable June given for the issue of the shares in 
’ until the subsequent gathering. The erseas Busmess o e German day remains practically on the same 15 to stock of record July 1. preferred Fngland are the constant calls for 
two usual propositions by the council Companies Growin in Face level. According to the committee the June 30 to stock of June 15. capital which have been made lately in 
of the bank, one referring to a bonus 8 1 slight progress which is remarked in] Pacific Telephone-Telegraph, quar- Switzerland by the federation, can- 
to the employees and another to of General Adverse Conditions| certain districts is not general, and terly of $1.60 on preferred, payable}tons, and communes, and the increas- 
of the relations of dit- the award of a sum of 700,000 pesetas the fall in average output must be July 15 to stock of June 30. ing importance of the company’s 
ferent commodities to one another for to the pensions fund, were also pre- Special to The Christian Science Monitor considered definitive. If three mining Hart Shaffner Marx, Incorporated, business in the British Empire, where 
the quantities of their product which |®emted. Three resolutions by share-} syamBURG, Germany- In spite of Snters are taken it will be seen that quarterly of 1%% on preferred, pay- it possesses several factories, and the 
producers are now exchanging differ holders were formally put forward. adverse circumstances generally the there is little difference between the able June 30 to stock of June 18. desirability of interesting British 
within very wide limits from the pro- One of these, proposed by Mr. Hervas, | overseas shipping of Hamburg is ex- indfufdual output of 1919 and the end] United Light Railways, quarterly of | finance in the enterprise. The issue is 
before the war; asked that the council and general panding, and at a fairly rapid 1 ot 1920. In the Pas-de-Calais and in 144% on first preferred, payable July | being made through a group of London 
and unless those pre-war proportions meeting should adopt a report agreed In September. 1920. there were 56 La Loire there is a diminution of 21 to stock of June 15. ä financiers. 
can be in the main restored we shall upon some time ago by representatives tind Gaara ie „per cent, while in Bourgogne there is 
be faced ‘with a readjustment of lx... from Ham-/an amelioration of @ per cent 
whole economic system which will /¢omisission, which was laid before the nearly 50 per cent. Of these 80 lines | Individual Output | 
amount almost to a revolution. — eee. e 8 —— 62 are entirely and six partly in the; It is therefore concluded that there | UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
‘ hands of foreign shipping companies. |;. little hope of a return to pre-war Washington, 3 oe 


: that in case of the government not 
NEW YORK MARKET “| America now heads the list (six 
taking the course asked for an ex- ou. ago Holland was at the top standards. Figures are given for the 


LOWER FOR WEEK 8 3 " ee with 11 lines and America only had later part of 1920% which show that in T ANK STEAMERS 


held for the purpose of modifying the six) with 17 lines of her own and four the whole of France the individual | 
° 3 , lines in conjunction with German output was 713 kilos in the pit as com- 
Dividend Omission Dep h k and its system in D 7 5 5 R 
3 ‘ : 3 oe PP An- Owners. Great Britain comes second pared with 740 in 1919, and 443 kilos F OR SALE. OR CHAR E. 
Stocks But Financial Situation other resolution, supported by Mr. e * lines, ages te st re- | for Say * and pit mouth as compared 
i Hernandes Agero and others, re- ned dd nine une. wa ‘hey co with 448. | Sealed proposals for the purchase of tank steamers on a lump sum 
Continues to Improve ferred to various points in the work- operate in a North American line with; But it may be objected that certain basis “AS IS AND WHERE IS” will be received in the Office of the 
ing of the bank and suggested changes an English concern and in an East mines are in Process of repair and Chairman, United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., on or before 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor in the award of pensions, while Mr. Asiatic line with a German concern. must affect the total and the average. June 10, 1921, 10:30 A. M., and then opened in the Office of the Board. 
NEW YORK, New York—Additional ; Corchado submitted propositions deal- There are: 12 exclusively German They have therefore been treated sep- | Sealed proposals for the charter of these tank steamers will also be 
dividend omissions continue to act as ing with variations of interest in the lines, in four of which they co-/arately and it is then found that at | considered at the same time. 
a factor in depressing the stock mar- case of transferences from Madrid to operate with American concerns. the present time the averages for pit | STEEL 
ket, and naturally these adverse indi- country branches. Some of the foreign companies have and pit mouth are respectively 730 | 1 iin? 
cations of general business results Future Speeches Limited either withdrawn altogether or partly; and 536. Compared with the figures | Name. , Classes. 1 sess 
will continue until the improving fun- Le thus the Booth line has withdrawn for 1913, this is a diminution of 20 ALLENTOWN Liyds. 100A 
damental industrial condition is re- The Oount de Lizarraga presided at trom the South American trade, and and 23 per cent. It is concluded that BESSEMER Liyds. 100A 
flected in increased earnings being | be annual meeting, at which there the Lloyd Royal Belge has withdrawl |no considerable advance can be ex- BRANDYWINE LIyds. 00AS 
, was a full attendance of the members from the American West Coast trade. | nected. HN BL CO HILL 5 Linde es 
HN NNEL 8. 100A 


, e some time after the z | 
betterment has-been in progress. In shareholders, who came to the con- nections with North America, nine given there is a loss of 2,500,000,000 a 
the past week the market barometer clusion that in the br Ae Te the West Indies and Central | francs in consequence. Nevertheless | Other specifications on above: named tankers: 
indicates a drop inethe railroads from at these gatherings shou e Umited | America, 20 with South America, 15 the total product of French mines has | Length, 365 feet. Breadth, 50 feet 9 inches. 
71.98 to 71.87, while the industrial t 4 8 — an hour each tome | Wate India and Eastern Asia, 16 with | increased, passing from 22,341,864 | Depth, 31 feet 9 inches. Draft, 24 feet 5 inches. 
group bas averaged a fall from 74.31 In exceptional circumstances, var dus Africa and two with Australia. Dur- tons in 1919 to 25,274,294 tons in 1920. | Built by Pusey & Jones. 
to 72.37. The recession in coppers |®b@reholders evincing an increasing ing the last year it is more especially This increase is largely due to the 8 
disposition to make long orations. Mr. the traffi North d South | ANTIETAM 10238 Amer. Bur. AI (E)eA.M.S. 
was from 27.61 to 26.91. “niger fi e traiic upon North an outh restoration of the mines of Doual, HUGOTON 30387 ; Bur. *“A1(E)*A.MS. 
Generally the industrial situation Agero, in supporting a vote of con america which has expanded, there where the output has risen by nearly | 10238 ; 3 AI AMS 
has reflected little change, but the dence in the council of the bank in being 10 new lines trading upon North 2.500, 000 tons. HULACO Amer. Bur. (2) 
financial situation continues to the efforts they were making — ns and eight upon South America. The V/ d Co 6 | Other specifications on above named tankers: 
strengthen, even though the latest re- aac of the or hed the pank S| number of passenger lines is insig-| rid Consumption Length, 425 feet. : Breadth, 56 feet. 
port of the combined federal reserve | Privileges. wen o detans ‘nificant. There is noted a decrease in world Depth, 33 feet 6 inches. Draft, 26 feet. 
g . a a : g ö ption of coal. For France, the Built by Bethlehem Shipbuiiding Company, Sparrows Point, 
ratio he had circulated among the share- g§7TANDARD OIL OF INDIANA , 
° hold di fut han in | goes . ‘ execution by Germany of the accords Baltimore, Md. 
The deflation in loans and discounts | nolders regarding future changes | CHICAGO, Illinois—Stockholders of 
of the New York clearing house banks the statutes of the bank and its the Standard Oil Company of Indiana | ot Spa, the delivery of coal from Eng- Name. Classed. Attained D. W. 
still progresses. Loans, discounts and aystems of working. Mr. Garcia have authorized an increase of the land and the Sarre, the appearance of AVONDALE Liyds. 100A 
investments and the net demand de- Escudero, chief deputy governor, capital stock from $100,000,000 to American coal on the French market, 8 LIyds. 100A! 
posite of clearing house banks in New answered him, rejecting some of the $140,000,000. The increase is partly have increased resources. Stocks have LIyds. 100A! 
York show the following comparison: suggestions that had been made, as to finance the purchase of the Midwest | been accumulated until there is now at 3 — * 
tor instance one concerning the ex- Oil - least 1,000,000 in hand at the pit yas. 
* n 28 SILVERBROOK Liyds. 100A 


Net d 
Loans, etc. 1 tent of assistance that the bank was | maining stock will be offered to em- | mouth. ‘ 
$4,602,230,000 $3,634,172,000 | giving to the industries of the coun- ployees under a cooperative plan. As the damaged mines are repaired | Other specifications on above named tankers: 
‘ the importation of foreign coal may be Length, 401 feet. Breadth, 54 feet. 


Dec. 31, 1920. 6,251,967,000  3,974,391,000| try. He said that the operations of 
Following are the sales of some this character today amounted to a CLEARING HOUSE REPORT reduced. But, in spite of the mo- Depth, 32 feet 9 inches. Draft, 26 feet. 


prominent stocks for the week ending sum of no less than 150,000,000 NEW YORK, New York—The actual | mentary surplus owing to the slacken- Buil a 3 n a 
The June 3, 1921, with the highest, lowest pesetas, which was an amount much condition of clearing house banks and ing of French industry, the funda- ae Oe Se ee eee 
mental fact remains—that France is DANNEDAIKE Attained deadweight, 6,008. Amer. Bur.*A1(E)*A.M. 


he old general index ot and last quotations: greater than was reached by other trust companies for last week shows 
| ' specifically short of coal. This deficit S. Length, 340 ft.; breadth, 49 ft.; depth, 28 ft. 7 in.; draft, 


5 banks of emission in foreign coun- that they hold $25,094,590 reserve in 
tries. In general, however, he indi- excess of legal requirements. This is is shown in the fact that in 1913 there 23 ft. 3 in. Built by Baltimore D.D. & S.B, Company. 


cated that the council. were not averse | an increase of $13,293,360 from the Was a consumption af 63,000,000 tons, IMLAY Attained deadweight, 9,971. Lloyds 100 A 1— Length, 425 ft.; 


to the spirit animating the sugges- previous week. while there is a production of 41,000,- , 
g 88 U A 000. There is, therefore, a 35 per cent breadth, 57 ft.; depth, 33 ft.; draft, 25 ft. 8 in. Built by 


tions that were put forward, and when : Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, Cal. 
the time came for the new bank law FOREIGN EXCHANGE insufficiency. This demonstration in- g n 1 
duces certain journals to protest anew ROMULUS Attained deadweight, 7,540. Amer. Bur. *A1(E)* A.M. 


to be voted they would take them into Sat. Fri. Parity 
e that time | Bterling 233.8656 against the policy which would seek S. Length, 392 ft.; breadth, 51 ft.; depth, 30 ft. 2 in.; 


enter into details upon the system and Francs (French)... 08: oe 1930 | to export coal because of a momentary draft, 24 ft. 4 in. Built by Bethlehem S.B. Co., Wilming- 
working of such operations as had — (Belgian) po ee . ’ surplus. Obviously, France cannot ton, Del. : 
been indicated. 8 3394 3423 afford to send coal abroad, but, on the WATERTOWN Attained deadweight, 9,300. Amer. Bur.“ AI (E) A. . 
The proposition of Mr. Hervas with German marks 0151 01574 contrary, will always, assuming that S. Length, 415 ft.; breadth, 32 ft. 9 in.; draft, 25 ft. 6 in. 
892 .... industrial conditions become normal, Built by Bethlehem S.B. Co., Quincy, Mass. 


{reference to the adoption by the — — — 3175 4825 require large importations of coal : 
9 „ „ 60 * * 4 * — * 
council and the general body of * P 4 — ANAHUAC Attained deadweight, 1,200. Length, 188eft.; breadth, 81 ft.; 


depth, 10 ft. 11 in.; draft, 15 ft. 7 in. Built by Bayles 


shareholders of the resolutions 
reached by a special commission of : Shipyard. (This tanker AVAILABLE ABOUT SEP- 
14 _ TEMBER I, 1921.) 


the shareholders and presented to [| 
the. Minister of Finance with refer- CONCRETE 
ence to the extension of the bank's 
privileges and the calling of a general ie “DINSMORE 3 —— — 7260 
meeting in case the government „HE soil is the greatest fundamental asset LATHAM Designed deadweight 7500 
. in our national wealth. Out of it comes ‘PALO ALTO Designed deadweichs 7500 
Play’ . vention in banking operations, was life and sustenance for the whole world of nature PERALTA 7 — 3 7500 
22 — . ’ ö adopted 2 2 1 council 2 certain and mankind.”’ “so PASQUAL Attained deadweight 6298 
3 ' reserves, the Count de San Luis ex- ELMA Designed deadweight 7500 
9 2 ~~ 2 aa Ang council | e. ee 7 Wees 9 e 18 15 *Classed—A 1 E— Experimental Coastwise and West — 
ester. n s matter, an e meeting o argest ma c o emic iliz- Other specifications on above named tankers: 

3.300 Int Mer Marin unanimously confirmed this procedure. the . N en - . al fertiliz te 0 

ers in the United States. It owns 50 plants well Length, 420 feet; breadth, 54 feet; depth, 36 feet; draft, 26 feet. 


£100 Kelly-Spring .. Increasing of Pensions 
a on Ap ‘ ; 8 
As to the proposition with reference distributed to serve important agricultural districts. * 2 8 these vessels are now tied up at either Mobile, Ala., 
0 * ’ 0 w eans, h I 4 ' ‘ 
to the increase of the value of pen- We recommend its 7!/7% First Refunding Mort- ee cma, thin Packie Couuk, aad the ALLEMEDWHE wate in'oe New You. 


sions which are at present paid to : : 0 

employees of the bank atter long gage Bonds due 1941, selling to yield over 8 90. The Board would also be interested in receiving bids for the charter 
FP as an excellent long time investment. of these tankers either on a bare - boat or time-form basis, covering any 
. period up to three years. 


employees, the council felt that they : 2 

could not admit it in its entirety — vw. , eee e rite Further particulars of these tank steamers, also permission for inspec- 

inasmuch as that would involve a | 605 * — 1920 <a 630.778 tion, can be obtained from H. D. Carter, Manager, Tank Steamer Dept., 

fundamental reform in the Pensions pro , 3 ; une * were 5 ® 45 Broadway, New York City. ~ ; 

Fund, which was an independent in- or L 2 tes present imierest charges, : 

en ee 1 ; Terms of Sale: Proposals must include the terms on which deferred 

C f Telephone Main 8600 — Bond Depariment payments will be made, and be accompanied by a certified check made 
n payable to the United States Shipping Board for 2½ per cent of the 

— | amount bid for the vessel. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Ca. 3 | 
127th DIVIDEND Lee, Higginson S Co. f The Board Reserves the Right to Reject Any and All Bids. 
A werter Gividesd of Teo Mellars and 44, State Street, Boston, 8 a to purchase tankers should be addressed to the Secretary of 
Twenty-Five Cents shate will be paid New the United States Board, Washington, D. C., and 
Puiday, July 15, 1921, to stockholders of record a ‘ ~ ‘Chicago indorsed “Sealed Bid 2 of Tanker. Do not oo ibe 


% | at the close of busi Monday, June 20, 1921. iol : . * 
N. n Monday, June 20, 192 Higginson & Co. June 10, 3925 
— De Lmtd St Les G3 e ee e Ne 
5 . es i 7 D. 
WILD & STEVENS, INC. and should be indorsed “Sealed Bid for Charter of Thaker, re ant — 


% 
49% u . PRINTERS’ ROLLERS until June $0, $925.” 
6 Purchase Street, — 9, Masa. 


shoyn in statements that are 5 
actually 1 ole of the council of the bank and of 255 | There are at present 18 regular con- | According to the calculations here SHARON Liyds. 100A 
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fene ber res Christian Science Monitor 

‘BOSTON, Massachusetts The an- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
Elmer C. Potter of Worcester as Su- 


| pervising Prohibition Agent and of 


Harold D. Wilson of Wilmington as 


Federal Director ot the State of 


Massachusetts is very pleasing to the 


dry forces of the State,” said Arthur 
J.. Davis, state superintendent of the 


Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, to 


e 


a representative of The Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor. 

A soon as it became rumored that 
the new Administration in Washing- 
ton intended to appoint Republicans 
to fill both these positiqns there was 
a wild scramble on the part of a 
large number of men who thought 
they saw an opportunity to secure 
comfortable federal berths and at thé 
same. time an exceptional opportunity 
to lay by a competence even although 
they were permitted to hold these 
offices only a short time. Certain 


men who had been prominently iden- 


8 : be 
lites, 


a 


who will eventually 

ration problem for the 
e will be the une who 

to speeding up indus- 


tified with the liquor traffic for years 
suddenly became interested in the en- 
forcement of prohibition. 


Politicians Became Active 

“Wet politicians who had consist- 
ently opposed every, dry measure 
seemed to become honestly convinced 
that they were peculiarly fitted to fill 
these federal positions. The Admin- 
istration announced weeks ago that 


its policy would be to have the posi- 
tions filled by absolutely incorruptible 
‘men and the resulfs justify this an- 
nouncement, Mr. Potter is very highly 
thought of by the leading citizens of 
Worcester and because of his experi- 
ence in connection with the Worcester 
Licensing Board is better fitted than 
most men to enforce prohibition in 
the New Egland district. 

The Anti-Saloon League would 
‘have been very glad to have had Mr. 
‘McCarthy retained in office. He has 
been honest and efficient and prob- 
ably more successful in enforcing the 
law than almost any supervising agent 
in the country. Of course, he aroused 
bitter antagonism on the part of men 
who directly or indirectly are con- 
nected with the illicit traffic in liquor. 
He was often criticized because he 
frequently found it necessary to use 
rough and ready methods. Any per- 
son who. has had any experience in 


* 


| enforcing the law knows full well that 


Our greatest problem in 


tation is the absence of author- 


— the alten not only where 


nost needed could make 
, but he would find 


in immigration is 
it no one gets into this coun- 


N — — for building 
* “4 er, contended Ameri- 


not get in, and to see’: 


o one is kept out who should 
o is no question but that 
an immigrant an anar- 


gp SE 2 
oF 


n 


rernight at Ellis Island, but 
‘ight treatment you can start 
way to glorious citizen- 


mer Wallis added that it 
t to be difficult for an intel- 
to frame laws which 
the unfit and weicome 
to contribute to the up- 
g of undeveloped communities, 
B that and are in sympathy 
ideals. Above all he 


- hat “the immigration question 


at times drastic methods are the only 
ones that produce results. We regret 
that the Administration did not see fit 


to retain Mr. McCarthy but we are 


satisfied that if a change must be 
made the new appointee, Mr. Potter, 
‘is a good selection.“ 


Fitted for the Position 


With reference to the appointment 
of Mr. Wilson as prohibition director 
Mr. Davis said: 

“This appointment absolutely 
satisfactory to the Anti-Saloon 
League. Mr. Wilson is well fitted for 
the position and was strongly in- 
dorsed by the moral fcrces of the 
state. It is exceedingly important 
that the man who issues the permits 
be absolutely incorruptible, and fur- 
thermore that he be a man who is 
not easily fooled. 

“Mr. Wilson is a keen, alert man 
ad will undoubtedly administer the 
affairs of the office in a very efficient 
manner. If any one thinks they can 
‘put anything over’ on Mr. Wilson they 
will find themselves sadly mistaken. 
Both Mr. Potter and Mr. Wilson were 
indorsed by the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League. Neither man will 
have an easy job and good citizens 
throughout the state should give these 
men their moral support, doing every- 
thing possible to aid them in enforc- 
ing the federal law.” 


WAR DOCUMENTS RECEIVED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — A 
valuable and complete collection of 
German war documents, newspapers 


is 


and periodicals has been received by 


the Widener Library, some of the data 
being presented by Ellis L. Dresel, 
United States Commissioner at Ber- 
lin. The collection includes complete 
files of “Parole,” the Germany army 
publication, and the “Gazette des 
Ardennes,” the German propaganda 
newspaper printed in French in Lux- 
embourg and circulated throughout 
the occupied areas. There are also 
copies of proclamations, posters and 
orders valuable in tracing and under- 
standing the sentiment and actions 
within Germany during the world 
war. 


RECESS COMMITTEES NAMED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘BOSTON, Massachusetts—Three re- 
| cess committees of the Massachusetts 


sail 


-| Gemeral Court have been appointed to 


vestigate and report further consoli- 


dation of departments, to consider and 
‘revise the banking laws of the State, 
and to compile contested election 


Special to The l Science N 
from its ‘Western News Office 

- CHICAGO, Hiinois — Pointing ‘ont | 

the desirability of producers control- 


| Jing the marketing of their live stock, 
the subcommittee on 
Farmers Livestock 


of the 

‘ Com- 
of Fifteen in a report made 
public here urges the — — 
ot farmers cooperative livestock com- 
mission companies at the leading ter- 
minal markets, and enumerates the 
benefits that may be expected to re- 
sult. The of Fifteen was 
appointed by J. R. Howard, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, on instructions from a general 
convention in this city of farmers 
organizations to work out. a plan 
of nation-wide cooperative marketing 
among live-stock producers. 

“Your committee makes this recom- 
mendation with no thought that such 
companies will eliminate all other 
commission companies, nor does it be- 
lieve such a result. desirable,“ said 
‘the report. “We believe a reasonable 
amount of competition will encourage 
better service by the producers com- 
} panies as well as existing private 
houses. 

“Our investigation shows,” it was 
said, “that cooperative live-stock com- 
mission companies, properly organized 
and efficientiy managed, render highly 
satisfactury services. 

“Live-stock producers will never un- 
derstand as fully as they should how 
to produce intelligently and profit- 
ably, to meet market requirements or 
market practices in their interests or 
against their interests, until they main- 
tain selling agencies controlled by 
themselves. 

“Maintenance of such companies at 

the various markets may have a ten- 
dency to eliminate inefficient commis- 
sion companies. This result is neces- 
sary to bring about greater economy 
in marketing. 
With the growth of the shipping 
association movement, there is much 
need for more attention being given 
to the advantageous handling of co- 
operative shipmerts, and this can best 
be-done by selling agefhcies which are 
in full sympathy with them. 

“Increase of these cooperative ship- 
ments brings new marketing problems 
which require study. There is evi- 
dence of inefficiency in handling these 
shipments both in the country and at 
the market. Constructive criticism 
of the methods of cooperative shipping 
associations will come most effectively 
from selling agencies controlled by 
producers who now control the ship- 
ping associations. 

“With the insistent and widespread 
demand for the formation of producers 
live-stock commission companies, 
there will be large patronage from 
the start without the necessity of ex- 
pensive advertising, soliciting and 
promotional work. Large patronage 
will bring about economy in market- 
ing. 

“If the present system is better and 
more efficient this fact cannot and 
never .will be so recognized until the 
producers have an equal chance to test 
out cooperative selling agencies. 

“Producers companies are entitled 
to and will insist on having an op- 
nortunity of operating on the markets 
without existing handicaps and we 
will pledge our support to the accom- 
plishment of this end.“ 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF UPPER CANADA 


—— ES 


mi 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

EDMONTON, Alberta—To ascertain 
the structure of the rocks with which 
the Mackenzie. oil vein is connected, 
Dr. G. S. Hume and E. J. Whittaker 
of Ottawa and Dr. M. Y. Williams of 
the University of British Columbia, 
have left for the far north. They are 
at the head of the Canada Geological 
Survey’s party of 13 men, who wil 
make a thorough investigation of the 
regional structyre from Great Slave 
Lake to the Ft. Norman oil well. In 
addition to the main line of the Mac- 
kenzie River, they intend investigating 
the side streams, and the surveys will 
extend from 30 to 40 miles where 
necessary on either side of the trunk 
river. The party plans to be at Great 
Slave Lake in good time for the open- 
ing of navigation. 

From Peace River the geologists and 
their force of field workers will go 
down stream in a scow with three gas 
canoes as auxiliary power. They will 
travel as one unit to Providence, join- 
ing the topographical survey party 
at Smith, but at Providence, where 
their own work will begin, they will 
separate into three sub-parties for a 
full season's work farther on. 

The information obtained by this 
party will be for public use and in 
due course will be available in printed 
form. 


CANADIAN BUDGET TO 
BRITAIN’S ADVANTAGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec — “The new 
budget has made it more advantageous 
than ever for Canadians to buy Brit- 
ish goods rather than those of other 
manufacture,” said Capt. Evan J. 
Edwards, senior British Trade Com- 
missioner in Canada. “It will also be 
a big help to agents and business 
houses that prefer to do business 
with the mother country and within 
the British Empire. 

“Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of 
Finance, in his speech when intro- 
ducing the budget, pointed out that 


| business with the United Kingdom 


"Placing of Thi Own Ova 


tive customs tariff, and sometimes did 
away with the preferential tariff given 
to products of the Empire. 

“Now American manufacturers will 
rank the same as those of any other 
country; and I believe the effect will 
be not only to encourage British trade, 
but to assist considerably in reestab- 
lishing the equilibrium of trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
and bring back to its fair value the 


Canadian dollar, which is improving | 


so slowly that still it ie worth only 


some 90 cents in the United States. | 
With the new aids to Empire trade, 
derived from Sir Henry’s latest budget, 
a saving ot often from 30 to 40 per 
cent to the Canadian consumer can be 


shown by buying Empire products in- 


stead of American. There is ample 
room for the import of far larger 


quantities of British goods than ever 


before.” 


SALES TAX IS SAID 
TO BE UNADVISABLE 


National Industrial Board Com- 
mittee Thinks That It Would 
Not Only Be Socially Unjust 


but Economically Unsound 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—That a 
sales or turnover tax of general ap- 
plication does not afford an advisable 
or practical method of federal taxa- 
tion, is the conclusion reached by the 
tax committee of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

To the claim of the advocates of this 


tax that in nearly every instance it will | 
be shifted, the committee replies: 

“If so, the tax could not be defended 
upon the grounds of social justice, be- 
cause it would then fall with a force. 
unequal to their ability to pay upon 
those least able to bear the burden. | 
It would, in fact, be ‘a tax against the 
living wage’ subject to no exemption 
such as is recognized in the income 
tax. It is well claimed that a tax 
which would have a tendency to re- 
duce the standard of living by raising 
the cost of living of those who have 
to spend their entire income for neces- 
sary comforts, would not only be 
socially unjust but economically un- 
sound.” : 

Proponents of the tax also claim that | 
not only will it generally be shifted, | | 
but that the exact amount of the tax 
will be passed on to the consumer. It 
is at the same time held that the 
amount of the excess profits tax has 
been, and that the sum collected from 
excise taxes on special commodities | 
would be, multiplied in additional 
costs to the consumer. 


Possibility of Loading the Tax 


„It is true,” says the committee, | 
“that the uncertainty of the excess | 


profits tax may have been responsible 


in some cases for adding to the amount 
which is passed on, but this does not 
apply to the consumption taxes. What 
ground is there for the assertion that 
a turnover tax imposed on each of 
many transactions all the way back to 
the. raw material will not be loaded | 
just as often as a specific tax of a 
fixed and well known amount levied | 
upon a few specified commodities? 

“If $1,500,000,000 or $3,000.000,000 | 
should be collected from a sales tax 
levied on each turnover, would not this | 
amount be loaded to just as great an | 
extent as if $75,000,000 were collected | 
from the sale of a few specified com- 
modities at some one turnover? The | 
mere fact that the tax would be 1 ner | 
cent on every turnover is surely not | 
any basis sufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion that the loading which it is 
asserted would occur on any other 
kind of business tax would in regard | 
to this one particular tax be pre- 
vented. 


Uncertainty Is Serious 


“From the business point of view 
the uncertainty as to whether or not 
the tax would be shifted is most seri- 
ous. In many instances industries or | 
individual concerns would be unable! 
to shift the entire tax or in any event | 
will be unable to shift it until after | 
several years of readjustment. 
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Canadian-Pacific Bldg.. 342 Madison Ave., 


For Young Women 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern ~~~ 
buildings. 
Valley of Virginia, 
beauty of scenery. 


4 and American instructors. 
(from 32 States. 


‘ment of Agriculture, 
visited New Hampshire College in his 


Graduation date advanced six weeks by 
attending this Summer Session. 
PRACTICAL COURSES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARIAL 
BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
1921 Bulletin upon request 
Telephone J. W. BLAISDELL 
Back Bay 3000 Principal 
334 Boylston St., Cor. Arlington 


baad j 


5 “2 Bass yey 2 . : 
Engineering 
and Auto Mechanics 


MOST THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 

school in all Engineering and Voca- 
tional Sciences—offering complete courses 
in ONE HALF the time usually required 
by Universities. 


Elimination of 8 subjects: in- 
tensified courses and individual instruc- 
tion enables us to effect this saving of 
time. Well equipped’ shops, laboratories 
and field instruments. 


Courses in: Civil, Elec 
and Mining Engineerigg, 
Shop. 


ical, Mechanical 
and Machine 


Actual engineering work done by students. 
Opportunities to earn board and lodging. 


Address 


Polytechnic College of Engineering 
13th and Madison Sts, Oakland, Calif. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 


THREE MONTHS* COURSE 


— E A furn., 


per mon th. 


Students entered on probation at any date. 
N. T. C. 
v. M. WHEAT. Director | 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE. 


Box J, Roanoke, Va. | 


Extensive campus. Located in the 
famed for its climate and | 
Elective, Preparatory and 
Art. Expression, Domes- 
under the direction of 
Students 


— Courses. Music, 
3 Athletics, 


For catalogue, address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
_ Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright. Vice- Pres. _ 
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Opens June 27 

The Summer Home of | 

Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, [linois 
THE TOLTEC CLUB | 


AN OUTING CLUB FOR BOYS IN 
NEW YORE CITY 


CAMP C 


BOYS UNDER 15 


Pelican Lake, 
Wisconsin 


announces a 


SUMMER CAMP 


at the Club Farm near Dunwoodie, New York. 
For full information address the Director, 81 
_ Jane St. New York City. 
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BETTER FARMING 
SITUATION FORECAST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DURHAM, New Hampshire—*Dur- 
ing the next few years it is my judg- 
ment that the agricultural situation 
is bound to get better,” said A. B. 
Genung, of he United States Depart- 
who recently 


tour of the eastern states in the in- 
terests of the office of farm manage- 
ment. 

“Prices for farm products are down 
to a pre-war level,” said Mr. Genung, | 
“while nearly everything else is still 
at least 50 per cent above that level. | 
This means that the farmer's buying 
power has en sapped, a factor that 


grongn ANDERSON _ 


8 207100 ft. Hin 
ble jots 1 HI 


FOR SALE, six 
¥ 10th St. 


807 
payment. 1 — e eT 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR ‘RENT 


TO RENT, 


ton Av 
FURNISHED, for the summer, homelike — | 
room apartment. Apply 617 T West a St., 
Mw. . E BANCROFT. denn Kurs 11 
25 FE. WALTON PLACE—5-rm — un 
Nov. Ist; 1 block west of Drake Hotel; $100 
Tel. Superior 2620, Chica 


STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 


ew 


AEOLIAN HALL—Destrable office 


Vanderbilt afternoons ex 
days and Saturdays. 
Christian Science Monitor, 
40th St., N. City. 

A NEWLY — office in The Canadian 
Pacific Building: present occupant away June, 
— 57 and August. Apply supt. in building or 

‘STELLE V. SIMON, Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New Tork City. 1 


21 E. 


— — — 


ROOMS, 


WANTED—Two unfurnished rooms; bath 
and kitchenette: between 50th and Soth Sts., 
if possible. Southern exposure; reasonable; 
permanent. - The Christian cience 
Monitor, 21, E. 40th St.. N. V. City. 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE at 85th St.: two 
delightful, cool rooms, single or en "suite, 
in 8-room apartment overlooking Hudson; 
competent housekeeper in attendance during 
owner's absence; ä if 1 
ephone. morning or evening, 

E-85, The Christian Science Monitor, 21 E. 

40th St., N. . City 

„LAbr wishes 1 or 3 refined business friends 
to share.large apartment; references; 2 -8 rooms 
connecting; facing Broadway. „ City. 
Real home. Tel. 6127 Audubon. 

ROOM FOR GENTLEMEN Protes- 
tant in quiet home. Tel. Lakewood 
1412.J. Lakewood, Ohio. 

98RD ST., near Riverside Drive. New York 
City, large, bright, comfortable, three-room 
suite; home cooking. Phone Riverside 3786. 


HELP WANTED 


LL 


— ee ee —— 
IN A private tate blah 8 1 8 — 

man as experienced janitor, wife as cook 

in lunch room, with no other duties; 
permanent position, with or without res- 
idence, year round; suburb forty minutes 
from New York. Address: Mrs. H 
ARD H. „ Woodmere, 
New Tork. 


Long 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU 


S GRAVES. 
FRONT ST. 


Men’s Clothing 


PIANOS FOR SALE OK RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 


Isla nd, 


— — 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


Quality Hardware 


and Sporting Goods 


AT KITTREDGE ST. 


“THE WINCHESTER STORE” 
Wholesale and Retail 


14-16 West Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona | 


DORRIS-HEYMAN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS | 
| 


First and Adams Streets 
__ PHOENIX, — 3 


CALIF ORNIA 


AI.AMEDA 


RAAAAMA —— — —— la lel Ll 


The e Needle Work Shoppe 


tamping, 8 Picoting, Pleating, 
China Painting, Gifts and Novelties. 


1341 Park Street, Alameda 


BERKELEY 


ee — i ee a 


9 
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MARSHALL STEEI. COMPANY | 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
2124 Centre Street Be * 
livery in Oakland, Berkeley. Richmond 


BERKELEY HARDWARE CO. 


Hardware, Household Goods, Paints. ete. 
2010 Shattuck Ave. 
Tel. 


Tel. Berk. 410 rey 
WARE C 


Berk. 1399 | 


SUNSET HARD 0. 

2104 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Builders’ Hardware, Household G toves. 
Ranges, Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery, Sporting 
Goods. Paints, Varnishes. Oils. Elec. Appliances 

S. P. R. R. Co. Watch inspector 

1 W. R. BURKE 

MAXUPAGTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1146 2119 Center St. 


Callender's Auto Repair Shop 
Authorized Factory Service — 

For and Hudson 

2352 Shattuck Avenue 


TUPPER & REED 


Shattuck Ave. at T. 4 D. Corner 
Victor-Victrolas and Records 
ae oca lion 


Sidney V. Chown 


“The proponents of such a tax claim is already having its effect upon other GROCERIES and MEATS: 


that its burden upon industry would | 
be insignificant as compared with that | 
imposed by the excess profits tax, the 
repeal of which is recommended. If 
this is so, the tax, if not shifted, 
must be paid by other business en- 
terprises, because it is proposed that 
the tax will raise at least an equiva- 
lent of revenue. This necessarily | 
means that it will be paid in large 
part by those unsuccessful business | 
enterprises which do not now pay an 
excess profits tax, or by individual | 
traders or partnerships “—_ pay the 
personal surtaxes. 

“The committee cannot accept as 
conclusive the assertion that this tax 
would be passed on, or that in the 
cases in which it was not passed on, 
the tax is so small that the effect 
would be slight. A 1 per cent tax on 
sales would, in many cases, be more 
than a tax of 30 per cent or even 50 
per cent of net income, and net in- 
come is the only source from which 
business can pay a tax without im- 
pairing its capital.” 


agricultural level begins to rise toward 


‘business. The west has been hit | 
harder than the east although the lat- 
ter may not realize it. In fact it is 


possible that the eastern farmer may 
have to suffer still further during the 


next few months, before the main 


a more improved condition.” 
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WOMAN LAWYER IN ONTARIO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—Women’s place in 
the professional sphere is broadening 


every day in Ontario, as evidenced by |. 


the fact that the ranks of lawyers in 
this city are soon to be augmented 
by a hew woman member, Miss Eve- 
lyn Harrison of Port Stanley, a recent 
graduate of Osgoode Hall. Miss Har- 
rison is preceding her legal career 
with a tour of Palestine. The Na- 
tional Council of Women some time 
ago advocated the admisison of quali- 
fied women to the bar and Miss Har- 
rison’s step shows the progress that 
is ‘being made toward that end. | 
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College Ave. and Thousand Oaks 
Berkeley, California 


California Meat Market 

re SHATTUCK AVENGER? 

DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Metal Work 


Heating and Ventilatin 
Tel. Berk. 347 2115 Haste St. 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
STATIONERS. BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 


2163 Shattuck Ave., opp. — —— Bank 
Berk. 1089 
Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


‘The Ladies’ Shop“ 


Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley, Calif. 
HEMSTITCHING: AND PLEATING 
The Mode Art 


Phone Berkeley 7804 2424 Telegraph Ave. 


BOARD AND ROOMS | 


: CALIF ORNIA 
BERKELEY—€ontinued 
M. JACOBY & co. 


FURRIERS 
IVE TAILORS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
ve. 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue “Where the Key Stops“ 


An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


woe | The EMBROIDERY SHOP 


§ 5 DRY GOODS — 
Berkeley's Fast Growing Store 
One of Berkeley’s 
J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 
2235 Shattuck at Kittredge 
2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 
Kodak Finishing & Pictures & Framing. 
Hardware. 21389 University Avenue, Phones: 
. F 1204. 
High onde r & Social ——— 
— 2178 ——.— N 8 BERKELEY, 
Household Goods and Baggage 


MISS M. VAN CROMBRUGGHE | 
2215 SHATTUCK 
HIN K’S 
Largest 
Brasch’s 
The Wallace Millinery 
Ahe Cnera Sheb 
SILL’S 4,3, 88 
Berkéley 5204 Home 
Work. J Engra 
CALI PORNIA 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


1611 Shattuck Ave. 


| 


bone 143 P. O0. 99! | 


Carner Telegraph Avenue and 


Phone Berkeley 451 


| Berkeley 


Shattuck Ave. | 


Berkeley 5100 | 


__ Telephone Berkeley 156 2111 Center Street 
-at Kittridge 
DRY GOODS 
Stores 
Headquarters for 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
POPULAR PRICES 
2023 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
uality 
Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and — 
Le BROTHERS. Premier Printers 
VAN 8 STORAdE Co. 0 
Tel. Berk. 2690 


— 


Men's Wear That Men Like 


Shattuck at Allston 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 


FROZEN DELICACIES 
Bancroft Way 


H. RINGHOLM 
Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors to Men and Women 
2°21 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


Financial Strength 


and a desire to really serve customers 


characterizes this bank. 


First National Bank 


Affiliated with 
Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company 


SHATTUCK AT CENTER 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


Alpine Wood & Supply Co 


Russell and Adeline Streets 
BERKELEY 1810 


Ae 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
GET YOUR WINTER SUPPLY NOW 


Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


Anything Electrical 


We respectfully solicit your valued patronage. 


BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CO. 
2016 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 649 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
Local Distributor for Exide Batteries— 411 
Makes of Batteties Tested Free of Charge 
—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 

Moderate Price Work Guaranteed. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 
REPAIRING. CONTRACTING, SUPPLIES 
Modern aie Fixtures 
BERKELEY 8747 2142 CENTER STREET 
B. C. WHITE 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


2182 SHATTUCK AVB. Phone Berk. 4467. 


— 


W. FE. KNOWLES, Proprietor 
2310 Telegraph Avenue Phene Berk, 1073 


Say it with Flowers 


THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center St. Berkeley 4144 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL, Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 


| 9th and K Sts. 


2 G FOR YOUR ‘HOME 
4 GARDEN 


St., Oakland. Cal. 


—_E in NGS STON'S 


Ry 


BOSTO 50.8 2 MONDAY, JUNE 6. 1921 


‘ 
N 
5 


1 1415 1 “ALTO MARKET 
1 Fancy Meats 
400 412 High . 


i Rugs—Linoleums 
"Window She Shades and Stoves 


Palo Alto, California, 
| — 5 
Reliable 


FOOTWEAR 
THOITS SHOE STORE 


174 University Avenue 


SACRAMENTO 


HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


Mum the needs of the home and 

every member of the family witb 
goods of quality that give satisfaction 
—at value-giving prices. 


Sacramento 


Black’s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., 


Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


Sacramento 


Chatterton Bakery 


720 J St. 


If in the things we do we find a pride, 
Then upon their lasting goodness can 
be relied. 


‘Chas. J. Heeseman 


The Home of Hart Schaffner, & 
Marx Clothes 


Pickett-Atterbury Co. 
GOOD CLOTHING FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 
600-624-626 J St. 
EATON’S 
Clothing Renovatory 


17 16th Street Phone Main 686 


A.C. Kauf 


man Shoe Co 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
— (Between 6th and 7th) 


_SANTA CRUZ _ 
Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW: SHADES 


Orchid Sweet | Shep 


Lunches—Ice Cream—Candies 
188 PACIFIC AVE. 


— —ä— — A ts 


JOHN SINKINSON & SONS MILL 
LUMBER, MILL WORK AND BOXES 


MORRIS ABRAMS 
Established 1889 
Clothing and Shoes 


OF QUALITY. 
STORE 
7 ö HARDWARE 
_PAINTS & OILS. ¢ * 


3 SOQUEL AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


‘Exclusive Hatters 
. Doug. 2730 : 


Prove 424M 
Palo Alto Furniture Co. 5 


| CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 
Seedsmen | 


4 


{715-719 Monadnock Bldg. 


| 1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


Need Tumber Gucker 
A carload or a. stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


_ Inquiries Solicited 


cLean Co. 


GROCERS 


* 


Telephone 


MI L L 8 N E R 
“Nationally Known 
OCCUPIES AX + 
23 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1603 Hyde St. Clift Hotel 


| COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNA 


. W. GROSS & SON 


DRY . 
San 22 C 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women's Apparel Exclusively 


Suits, Coats, Dregses,. Skirts, —e 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 fl. Sen St., San Jose 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER ~ 


Patent atr-Siling 
mattresses 
Free 2 
Clara St., 


1. at 
BURRES MA MA 


WINCH & MARSF 


Seedsmen | 


1 
96 So. 2nd St., San Jose. Cal. /Phose 8. J. 
. e 


J. H. Clark. Pron. „ e 


e SOUTH FIRST STREET 
modern ofice—Stee! and 
trona ge Apprectat 
2 3 


— 


tor the 


Mi 


a 4 
ALL 


F MASSACHUSETTS | 


“20th ‘Century Press 
Printers : E ngravers 


21 BROMFIELD STREET _ 
„ BOSTON | ‘ 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 


J. . 
Willie-Nillie Cash 4 C 
206 8. Secend 


Self 


ROSENWALD'S 2 
Ladies’. Children’s and Men's Furnishings 
Corner th 8. and Central Ave. 


SANTA FE 


THE HAYWARD, AGENCY 


INSURANCE—REAL ESTATE 
Capital City Bank Bldg. 


—— — — 


CASSEKLL MOTOR CO. 
NASH-JORDAN 


ON THE PLAZA. 


Expert 
Complete Selection of 4 ge Diamonds, and 
Jewelry modefately priced. 
9 8. lat St., San she Calif. 


Ice Cream and Candies 
ner 


CENTR 
San Jose 


EXPERT T CLEANERS 


AND DYERS 
2e South First Street San Jose, Onl. 


2. ea AND DYEING 


ectpen Grae s ning, 188 ete. 


we EIA 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 


Suzanne Floral Company 


Flowers shipped anywhere 
252 MASON Sr. 


FURRIERS 


Large New Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. “Remodeled or Repaired | 
Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery | 
PRESLEY & CO. | 


238 Stockton St., on Union Sq. Sutter 7295 | 


| FLEUR DE LIS CORSET SHOP. 


CUSTOM MADE CORSETS AND LINGERIB | 
814 Post Street Renovati Franklin 2040 | 


ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Decoration, “Antiques 
Objects of Art. 

259 Geary St., San Francisco 


Nurserymen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
3 ogee Street, SAN 1 


BARNES CAFETERIA. 


A ELLIS STREET 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA. | 


Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and prepared 4 a eee workers 


762 Market Street Phelan ai | 
New Quality Lunch Room 


228 GRANT AVENUE Tpird Floor 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA | 


Home recipes anes. in preparing wholesome, 
caretally chosen food | 
133 POWELL STREET | 


EXCLU S/VE 


* 


Fur Garments Made and Remodeled 
92-08 Whittell Bidg. 196 Geary St. 
Tel. Sutter 2312. 


HENRY S. BAILEY 


Your Automobile Investment 
with 


Miller-Blakemore 
Motor Company 


is safeguarded by our satisfactory 
three months guarantee on 


USED AUTOMOBILES 


Late C Sold 
810 Van Ness Ave one Prospect 86 


SMITHING COAL 
FOUNDRY COKE 
GAS COKE 


woop CHARCOAL 


Central Coal Company 


JOSEPH’S 
Florists 
233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
ZIMMERMAN-LENZEN 
Painters— Decorators 
1 UNION STREET 
more 2704. Pacific 560 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
* Successor te Sam Bernstein 
TAILOR 


Douglas 4965 


Boer x 220 & Co. 


r SHOES 


To WOMEN, JUNIOR N 
b n ELL 
Stine 


‘Phone Garfield 1601 —— 
| 
i 
i 


|PAPERHANGER 
| TH 


— Home made candies, 
89 K. Santa Clara St., sear 2nd. Phone 


for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
‘GAGE SAILORS Sold at 


170 8. Ist St. 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


148 & 148 South First St. 
Buite—Coa te—Dresses— Waist Lingerie 
Drv Goods—Househol!d Goods 


Bon Ton Millinery 
Exclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. S. J. 2402 
C. R. PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 


Vegetables 
CENTRAL * 


— — — 


GROCERIES, 

HARDWARE, 

CROCKERY 
IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


: SAN JOSE 
| 
| 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 


| MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
61 East Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE. CAL. 


- 


CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Quality—Cltanliness a 
RE KES 


B , 
ha) San Antonio 


eo 0 TES 
QUALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 
Phone 1072. 831 Main St. 
| Phone 361 110 South Aurora 
, PACIFIC TRAN 
Moving. 


St. 
co. 
Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 


STATIONERS 
Books, Leather, N Bibles. 


Quality 1 — En ving. 
TREDWAY BROS.. 429 We ber ; 


STOCKTON HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT’ CO. 


STOCK TON-—TRACY—ESCALON—MANTECA 
Hardware, Stoves, Cutlery, Implements 


“DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 E. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 
Telephone 314 


Office | phone Stockton 163. 515 E. Market St. 


161 W. Santa Clara 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 


RANOCHBS: 
Central Market, 
. ist Street, 
Ban Jose. 
and Campbell. Calif. 


DUDLEY WENDT 


Market—2nd St. os a rance 


Jose. Cal. 
WOODFINISHER 
N 


OMA 8 BA 
Phone 4442 PAINTER Rhodes Court 
REAL 


J. E. FISHER Wenke 
| 12 N. Zug. 8 San Jose. Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 
| «MOELLER ING & GOODWIN 
64 E. Santa Cla SAN. JOSE, CAL. 
THE CHOCOLATE 
SHOP 


Central 
Good Meats 


7 
Home Made Pastry 
Candy, Ice Cream and Hot Luncheons 


St. 
W. S. WORCESTER 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 


STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


W. H. HENRY 


Coal—IC E—Wood 


204 N. El Dorado St. 


~ GHRELFALL BROS. 


1633 Clothing. Hats and Turnishing 
oods 
439 E. MAIN STREET _ 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE 


— — 


BPP ——ͤ2 —— OL AA — ee” — LL — 


MESSENGER & McDANIEL 
120 W. Bay St. 
Printing 
COMMERCIAL AND SOCIETY 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


lee creams and ices. 
S. J. 4354. 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
SOLD ONLY AT 47 E. SANTA CLARA Fr. 


Quality and Service Specialized 2 


3 
Women's Fine Apparel 


IN SAN JOSE IT’S 
HEROLD’S’ FOR SHOES 
18-26 E. Santa Clara Street _ Est. 1869 | 
OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP | 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 | 


SPORTS APPAREL | 
BLOUSES H@SIERY | 
SILK UNDERWEAR | 
SPRING’S Inc. 


Est. 1865 


Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
uta (lata and Market Streets 


ques — ee 


' Millinery, Suits, Coats and Dresses. 
Fall and Winter 1920-21. 


Cracowaner’ 8 


WOLF BROS. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
faction or money re 
ET “TAMPA 


tis 
. FRANKLIN STR 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


Wire for us and we will wire for you 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE WIRING. MOTORS 
We are agents for 
Western Electric Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
___ Phone San Jose 825 19 8. 2nd St. 

SAN-I-STONE 3 
D n Shower welte and Floors 
hone San Jose 4899 ee 


Tet. San Jose S757. 


on © ra 
Odd F 


ire, Draperies, G Rugs. 
FARNEWORTH & CALLAHAN 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


* “a the Auto 
150 West Santa Clara n 


2 aue lange 


Bhee* ts 
14 E. San Antonio Street ose 4192 
SEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 E. Santa Clara Street 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


Diamonds and Jewelry 
GIFTS THAT LAST 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street 


General Banking 


A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP. 


catering to Women, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 


ee 


Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos. loner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical I 
Musicai Merchandise of every kind. 
experts. for ‘tuning and repairs. 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


Cer. First and San Fernando Sta., San Jose, Cal, | 


180 Kemble &St.. Roxbury. Mass. . 
@etablished 1856 Tel. Rex. 107i 


; 


struments, and 
Factor 


NEW YORK 


ae, NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 


Le Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Servies 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 


OoREOOͤ D 


— 


819 Third SEATTLE 


Ine. 


ä „ et 1 
SUPPLY co. 
506 Building 
Irigraphinz 
. STEEL. E 


* HOME BUILDER 
1496 babe > Ave. Er g Si „ 


‘ 


On L 
PANTAGES Br De. 2 15 SEATT RA 


SEA FOODS — 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 
417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washingtos 
Telephone Main 5466 


NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide personal transportation notably free 
from mechanical shy ag 


Four and ole $1045.00 to — 2 $2160.08 


_CRILCOTT-NASH ee CO. 
Phone East 
"SEATTLE. _WASHINGTON — 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 
Fireproof Storage. Three Wa 8 


Stora 
a r North 2200—Cor. (ist — 14th K. 
Ren. Phone Canitol 3018 — datt tle. Washington. 


PORTLAND 


~ — — LLP LL LP Ly 


Tue Newest 2 — s Gloves. Hosiery, 
Blouses, Underwear and Umbrella at 


Lennon's 


808 Morrison St. 1 Ore. . 
Waist Shop in Portland Hotel "Court 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and 348 Morrison St. 
__PORTLAND. OREGON 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 


rs Al Siched 


Washington Street 
‘Near Broadway, Portiand, Ore 
KELLER THE ART MAN 
wart IVB ART FRAMING 
MATERIALS 
Visit — Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


The 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine. 
Kenwood 99. SEATTLS 
= FOULS 


attle * 


4338 University Way. 


— eee 


TRY SCHRADER’S HOMB. 
113 Madison Str 


i 
1419 $th Ave, 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


tal R 
Carpets and Oriental Ru — 


~~ COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


Maps. Charts. Lettering. Cover Designs. 
H. MARTINE 


Pier No. 1 Seattle Elliott 6255 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


— 


CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 


WESTERN PICTURE FRAME cO 


' 


170 First Street—38s4 — 
PORTLAND. OREGO: 


THE IVY PRESS «. x. ayy’ 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pitteck Block 


Both Phones 


PRINTING 20222. PRINTING 06 50. 


85 Stb St., Po 
We Appreciate This Op 1 of Extending | 
Our Our Excellent Service to 


WinthropHammondCo | 


Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 


HABERDASHERY 
127 Sixth Street. PORTLAND. OREGON 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
109 Broadway > Portland. Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


RASMUSSEN & CO. 
E. COR. 2ND AND TAYLOR STS. 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 
403 Morrison St., PORTLAND. ORE 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- | 
lent service, will surely 
please you, 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


Nane Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
rohr! AND. OREGON | 


— —— — —— —— 


— ' 
— ä — 


___ SALEM 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and Commercia! Sts. Phone 191 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM __ 
Morse Hardware Co. 


pes of the Great Majestic Range 


* 


__ SEATTLE 
INFORMATION 


A Bank 


often possesses information in regard to financial 
matters, the source of which is not open te the 
ordinary person. This bank constantly studies 
the business conditions of this community and 
all ef our information is at the disposal of our 
customers. These are merely a few suggestions. 

We will be glad to help you if you write or call. | 


King County State Bank 


University District 


106 So. 10th Street 


_ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


— 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GooD GOODE 
Fourteenth and . Pine 8 SEATTLE 


F. W. Brigham Co. 


4525 14th 3 . E. 


Pictorial Reriew Patterns 


Dry Goods Notions— Shoes 


Se, ., 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
1336 2nd Avenue 


THE SILK SHOP 


J. D. ZAHRT 


Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 
WESTLAKE AT PINE. 


ee Always” the newest and best silks for ‘lees. 2 


. 


II. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th ard M St. Tel. Main 4*% 


TEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


— — — ee eee 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RH OD ES“ 


— — 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and. All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 


Broadway at Bleventh St. 
TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. 
Checking and Savings Accounts 
rust Department 


McDON ALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 
*Florsheim. Rostonian. Dorothy 
Dodd. Utz & Dunn. te., for mea. 


women aud children. 
5 943 BROADWAY 
TWO STORES 430) pactvic aAVEND® 


Washington 


Tool and Hardware Company 
GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gym@oasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 

Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacific Avenue __ TACOMA 


CALISON & ASINQUIST. Tallors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
TACOWS 


__WALLA WALLA __ 
GARDNER & CO., Inc., 

Millinery. Dry Goods 
— Graceries — 4 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUEBEU _ 


HAROLD D. KEAST 
110 Windsor Se., Montreal 
. Central pon luspector 
WALTHAM WATCH? 
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| knowledge of equine anatomy is enor- 
mous, enabling him to seize the move- 
ment of bone and muscle with its 
subtle influence on the light, shade and 
color of the animal’s coat. All this is 
achieved with a sureness, which 
spite of its preciseness, is ctriou 
softened without marring the neces- 
sary accents. His horses, too, take a 
proper place in their setting, and in 
painting their riders Mr. Munnings 
has created a definite form of portrait- 
ure. They are integral parts of their 
landscape background which make 
these pictures far superior to any- 
thing of the same type attempted in 
| the past or indeed the present. 

There ig one blemish, however. in 
most of the compositions. The skies 
are ill studied and although some- 
thing is felt in them of the changeabie 
English weather, yet they do not con- 
vince. It is here that even Mr. Mun- 
nings’ technique fails him and it is 
just as well, perhaps, for it means 
there are still some problems for him 
to solve. Whether he will Solve 
them, the next year or two will de- 
cide. He has zest and great gifts, but 
patience and intelligence are now 
necessary for him to arrive at his 
zenith. 


PAINTER-GRAVERS 
OF AMERICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

Full presentation of our busy print- 
producers is a multitudinous anu 
serial affair, distributed among the 
museum, library and dealers’ galleries 
throughout the season. These are 
summarized, officially at least, in the 
annual concourse of the Painter- 
Gravers of America, the fifth annual 
recurrence of which event is now fea- 
tured at the Brown-Robertson gallery. 
About 100 prints are shown, including 
etchings, drypoints, lithographs and 
woodcuts, representing 23 native 
artists. It is a small but distinguished 
collection, so made up as to give 
prominence to the best work of men 
and women artists not prominently 
identified hitherto with the graphic 
arts, while offering at the same time 
the essential and striking, if not in- 
variably the most recent, product of 
would be the one and only solution MR. MUNNINGS’ ten 4 celebrities. 
of the artist's difficulties and draw- picrURES Childe Hassam gives in “Heavy Surf 


hogy Healthy Um E a 
. why ese e 5 0 
ö of the ‘ultra-modern, 
movements than the fact that they 
~ | ing of new words and phrases to prove 
| their msthetic claims. When thus pic- 
eh eke oe to convey its message 
torially, make iteelt understood, 
it surely ceases to be pictorial art. 
Also one 3 infer tint either the 
mee thee mistaken his medium, or 
se, as appears suspiciously probable 
from results shown—he has 

i no intelligent message to give. 
ps the public, after all, have a 
ealthier and truer idea of beauty and 
many realize. Their biggest 
mistakes have been due to an over- 
confidence in the opinion of artists, art 
dealers and critics, but when allowed 
truth 1 to judge for themselves history has 
shove. the pre often proved them a generous and dis- 
atmosp ot 49 a critic of 3 orig ng 
Shts of inspiration. His great ure improvement of art will depen 
| 7 purity more upon the extent to which the 
ion whic alone conceives true influence of sound public criticism is 
: . ‘future progress of exerted. than on the hectic efforts of 
di ‘more upon this than neu art movements, Let the public 
„the once realize that clean-mindedness 
and common-sense are the best quali- 
ties for art criticism, and they will 
make short work of much that is 
5 ee paraded as great art. both antique 
less than and modern; they will also dry up 
of | rivers of ink flowing out in the form 
) a eulogy which is either feeble 
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| avenues. of art, 
** sensual per- 
Only the artist's 
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to conform to our morrow will not be the decadent out- 
wth of unbalanced thought, as some 
; should also de aware of would have us believe, requiring in- 
tent to which its mind may be tensive propaganda to explain its pur- 
by modern ar pose and convince the public that its 
ive influence of the press, ugliness is really an esthetic rarity 
international in its scope too subtle for the uneducated taste. 
5 anything But rather will it be that which is 
already becoming apparent, as a 
sturdier growth, the natural expres- : 
k forced upon the public, sion of high-mindedness and honesty, ‘ * 
a bee suggestion of clever simple in its beauty, bringing sweet . —- 
reasonableness into all the details 
5 | times such a thing was of life. H. T. 
then the artist made a 
ition et n the merits o ' 
e local portraits THE ROYAL ACADEMY tion in the first notice wherein was 
% or the landscape of his II stated that this Academy was the best 
ide. . AS his services gave sat- for years and the writer then set about 
nm, his reputation grew and in art correspondent . dealing with defects which seem big 
wigan s fame spread beyond his LONDON, England—The visitor to enough to make it no better ae its 
> the court or capital of his the Academy this year will notice that | predecessors. 
Compare this with condi- With the committee’s thinning out of The true business of art apprecia- 
oop find them now. Today the works accepted, there is a cor- tion is to watch the trend, the growth 
modern avenues of world- responding movement on the part of of movement. No results can be con- 
icity, an obscure artist in artists to paint smaller pictures. In sidered final, for there is no finality 
— may be acclaimed | this can be seen accommodation to in this subject. The percolation of 
al genius in New York and smaller houses and smaller incomes. moving forces is slow when healthy. 
of the public. formed as The days of Mr. Sargent’s six full-| Violent eruption such as we have 
of his work, long before | sized portraits are over. He merely | through the Vorticists and Cubists is 
22 actually seen. contributes this year one indifferent unhealthy and is rejected sooner or 
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“Gypsy Life,” by A. J. Munnings, A. R. A. 
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of Fine Arts in the United States. 
Whatever may come of the movement, 
the federation, in the meanwhile, 
could do a great deal toward helping 


‘backs. The tariff on art once more ; 1 
* ide, t Hi ton,“ a splen- 

settle and regulate matters that else- boards, destructive of the dignity and By The Christian Science Monitor special ing surf and flat-spreading tide 
where are in charge of a government beauty of town and country alike, the art correspondent Eugene Higgins has a rich * 
office or government officials. heed frm ona need of well-equipped art LONDON, England—From the Coun- imaginative cast of thought which 
federation, however, fights rather schools—these and a dozen more ty of Suffolk hails the lover of horses develops into poetic beauty ae times. 
shy of accepting the responsibility, questions are occupying the thoughts | who today is the ‘most English of all and shows an unwonted romantic 
this year refusing to discuss the ques- | of every American who has the wel- painters, Mr. A. J. Munnings, A. R. A. tinge when he escapes from the sordid 
tionsand turning down the resolution | fare of America at heart. The school The English country house is often 
that was brought up. question alone is of overwhelming im- a picture gallery Where prints of out- 
Some things it does successfully. It | portance. Should the government door scenes in aquatint and various 
brings together people interested in found and run a great art school as it a methods can be seén, but 
art all over the country and gives runs a great naval school, a great it has been left to Mr. Munnings to; 
Nef he past, before K dealer military portrait. Noticeable, too, is later. It is pitiful, therefore, to read them the chance they would not have military school, is being asked by the offer it something really worth hang: | 
0 the scene or the change of attitude of painters to so much as we have of (late, especially | otherwise to meet, to talk, to exchange thoughtful artist. The American artist} ing on its walls. That he owes some- | 
ar hea to Subject matter. The war, still inspir- in the press most widely read, that thing to these early prints is obvious 
* ume —4 a b ideas. Also, it arranges for more must be prepared to compete with the g y Pp , 
gdarantee| ing à Breat deal of effort, brought | revolution is abroad in the Academy. formal meetings in three days’ ses- artists, not solely of his own country | but we owe much more to his 
cing him. But today man artists into a practical rela- This gives the public false walues and 'sions which should prove the far but of the world. How is it to be healthy, country-bred temperament 
Fee ‘changed and the tionship to life. Mr. Henry Lamb's it is necessary at this time more than | 5 which makes for us the whole coun- 

ict ta Dressing Station on the more important chance for public dis- done? But the federation’s sole con 
found that with clever ad- — i * gets . pole — of ever to have a tempered judgment. cussion of the pressing problems of| tribution to the subject of art educa-|‘tryside live in pictures of fine, 
Int d can create a demand for D * eee g For if that which we now see in the the day, when arguments for and tion was praise for this foundation firm phrasing, with a raey quality 
1 . In this way it s influen pa 3 8. oil paintings is revolution and to be against could be advanced by artists and that academy, admiration for the all their own. Crome is much in our 
1 art dealer may Artists nowadays know their sub- abhorred, then the sculpture is all that lifi eget minds at present and it is to be re- 
pout that an ject. They desire to come straight to qualified to speak. But this year, the! steps taken to smooth the path of the | 
pt — stock or output ot J can be desired, for with the exception | more pressing the problem, the more artist and spare him the struggle with membered that Mr. James Reeve, who 
and in t artist the point, and waive the unnecessary ot the works of Messrs. Jagger and f ' 0 did so much in making the merits 
competent a d ti n the architecture of their : carefully it seems to have been evaded. unsympathetic surroundings. It was 

Rough sketches, | C&COP#40n.0 ss Poole, nothing is shown but that which g thi ight 1 of this master known, also many years 
1 mere song. oug „ideas, They are (that is, the best of ig ee eee eee omething might have come out even] by his struggle that the artist in the i dent 
ig and stuff that would be or- them) no longer concerned with fas- 3 of the subjects chosen Art and the years before uplift came into fashion 48° When Mr. Munnings was a studen 
y de as rubbish. eee Their main Next to architecture the general People“ for the first day, “The Artist's achieved success | at Norwich said that much of the 
iis . u publie sees and has more use for „ ae ny future of the reputation of East An- 

, after being carefully framed concern is the direct result of telling Point of View” for the second, Profes- D * 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 


and tragic to venture on more sympa- 
thetic subjects, such as the two iden- 
tified in the present showing as “So!- 
itude” and “Alone.” Albert Sterner, 
in somewhat similar vein, brings the 
element of fantasy into his lithograph 
of “Pierrot in Tears.“ Jerome Myers 
is playfully pensive in a graceful 
sketch of. street children at play, en- 
titled “Rehearsal.” William Auerbaci 
Levys Portrait of the Artist's 
Mother” is a strong yet tender piece 
of characterization; and Leo Miel- 
ziner's subtle lithographic portrait of 
Prof. Felix Adler already and deserv- 
edly takes rank as a classic. 

Anne Goldthwaite and Helen P. 
Miller are the only two women artists 
represented in the present exhibition. 
Miss Goldthwaite’s versatile accom- 
plishments stand out, particularly in 
her Alabama souvenirs, such as “In 


qr 


The weak fell by the way, as the 
as med, are written up and sculpture than any other art, and that sional art Problems” for the third—|weak should if art is to be strong and &/@m art lay in his hands. 
the most precious art pro- 


something in as lucid a way as possi- 
ble, thus calling for a varied treatment 
in a variety of subjects and the throw- 


this public has not yet awakened to 
the deplorably low level of it in Eng- 
land is too evident from the exhibits 


had the speakers better understood 
what was expected of them. But the | 
papers read and the lantern slides 


, Vigorous, and not a plaything for ls 


He must have good schools 
save for a 


amateur. 
to get his training in and. 


This prophecy has been fulfilled in 
a manner which has made Mr. Mun- 
nings more fortunate than his great | 


| the Black Belt” and “Summer” on 


the 
lazy Gulf Coast, down Mobile way 


Another specialist is William Sim- 


sof the age. The public, care- 


shown were adapted rather to the lec- | rare exception here and there, in 3 re re pen, Hime ae 
ture hall where audiences, no doubt, America he has not got them. Prac- skill is amazing, almost dan 33 
would have been glad to hear details tical art education would make the both for din and fhe an rey or it 
about the American Academy in Rome American artist laugh at the r | is dangerous because in the slickness 
from one of the trustees; of the Tif- tion of a tariff on foreign art. | of his brushwork, only obtained by 
fany Foundation trom its director, ot chance for the right sort of traiding absolute mastery of technique, lurks 
the Peterborough Colony from its he should and must have; after that tne snare of too easy accomplish-| The unique woodcuts of John Held 
. n he should be free to work out his own! ment. For us it is dangerous because Jr., those serio- comic travesties of the 
himself ye 1 e e salvation. But this is precisely what in the enjoyment ot it we are likely | clumsily engraved but moral and in- 
all 8 a ot individual fs wt he is not allowed to do. When the/to miss the deep emotion and impulse structive illustrations in the school- 
FFP “wp architects’ convention was held in which is the driving foree compelling | books of our grandparents, are al- 
Saliently: presented ‘by — athe er Washington two weeks ago, it was at- him through sympathy to lay bare ways a tidbit of the Painter-Gravers’ 
most prejudiced in their favor pans tended by architects. When the mu- for us the lives of so many dwellers: show. 
have no value unless a more general eens. eirectors” Coprenam Wag Ret in’ the. oper - ait; : Imes, Morse: | — 
1 war |(2,Q°arnnston last week, it was at-| deters, gypsies, vagabonds, in| lem forme, these old retreets 
n ras te the convention of the Fedcration of Arts. The Clipping House,” in many ways Wid the world of London streets 
8 x ! Oly un- artists were in a small minority. The the best picture in the show at the 77 > le th all * 

ething more than tendency now is to t 25 8 d 8 eased wilt all if meets 
o r wae ‘ patronize, to take Alpine Club, Young Draught Hounds 

care of the artist who has shown him-, Exercising in Snow,” The Master In Bloomsbury. 
Wittred Whitten. . 

AN INTERESTANG OLD - - - 


looked for from them. True, Mr 1 
: ‘| self through the ages fully capable of Mounted on Kiltie,” “Lady Torrinz- 
George Harding approached the sub- taking care of himself, Eager as the ton's Horse, Rich Gift,” “Gypsy Lite,. 

House In BLOOMSBURY 
FULL OF RARE ANTIQUES 


ect of ill i rej 
j anten Thom tae: pant of federation is to work in the cause reproduced above, are all examples 
eee 


i f 
en 6 er of art, this is an essential which it of painting in the artist's best meth- 
seems' in danger of forgetting. ods, of seeing quick things quickly. 
with the sad state into which it has ene and putting them down quickly. His 

| B. Burney. 

4 Gt.Ormond St. 


ll T ; 


mons, whose “Puma” and “Condors’” 
are alive with the spirit of the artist- 
naturalist. John Sloan, in his ironic 
etching of “The Bandit's Cave,” pokes 
sly fun at Greenwich villagers and 
their quaint customs. 


at the Academy. The writers, there- 
fore, who now write the gossip col- 
umns of a big press should leave this 
subject severely alone, for with their 
wolf cry of revolution in art comes 
the tacit acceptance of just this stag- 
nant sculpture and the worst aspect 
of painting. If the level of the water 
colors is higher than ever before, it 
is only to emphasize how low the level 
was in previous years, for there is 
not a drawing which can be considered 
of any importancc. 

General disappointment is experi- 
enced in the architecture room with 
compensations here and there. One 
looks in vain for a national language 
in the art of building. Sir J. Burnet 
proposes an Egyptian building for 
London, Sir Edwin Lutyens a com- 
posite Grecô-Boman one for India, 
Mr. Walcot’s drawing of this latter 
design for an all-India war memorial 
is fine indeed, and almost persuades 
one to accept the absurdity of the idea 
behind it, but fortunately not quite. 
Mr. Ernest Newton shows us that 
domestic building here is becoming 
Saner and more reasonable, it is to 
be presumed because of the demands 
from clients. This is one of the com- 
pensations, for it emphasizes what 
has been said in these columns, that 
the architect has been given a lead 
by the public in its acclamation of 


bef d to believe) ing over of the worn-out shibboleths 

| trust their own judg- of the “academic.” Indeed, there is 

* off their feet by this through this a closer relation between 

of suggestion and landed the best painting of the thirteenth 

led works of art! which century and this new phase of the 

sane moments they would twentieth, and although little of it 

F worthless. as yet has found its way into the 

not to deny the good serv- Academy, still enough is there to show 

‘Dy many art dealers to that the true life of experiment can- 

rt and artists, or to underesti- not be suppressed. In the sculpture, 
educational 


value of much too, this germ is to be seen in the 

art criticism. But neverthe-| work of Mr. C. S. Jagger and if the 

it fe most vital for the future result in this case is brutal—well, 

and sanity of art that the we live in brutal times and the busi- 

— realize the value of ness of these artists is to express 
own honest and wholesome these times. 

and make every effort to In Mr. Clausen we always recognize 


ain an unbiased attitude toward the student. A student with an humble 
: . They — remember and loving attitude 1 everything 


e art dealer and critic are con- he has to say in paint. His studies 
at the mercy of strong, po- of barns are innumerable and glanc- 
and economic forces, that <q ing at the “Interior of a Barn” at Bur- 


Ww moral stami lington House, it may easily be dis- 
| — that, 1 missed with Oh! we've seen that 


rs nctual ‘knowledge before.” But looking closer this work 
0 f the average 1 22 will reveal problems of subtle light 


public and color new to Clausen solved in 
ces sone eae 2 a way which brings new beauty to us. 


Derby Mr. Clausen is ever young. He is the 
— 1 2 one example of a painter of real force 
and on the other, the dull- and value who never. rests on laurels 


7 —. post ression-| Von, but goes right on to the paths 
—＋ 1 unexplored and he does not disdain the 


8 others, company of the younger men. His in- 
n fluence should be a steadying one for 
present a wholesome-| them and theirs for him one of fear- 

and plausible interest lessness, which is the prerogative of 


Took have done this for | youth. 


t 


suggestions he was asked for as to 


how best tö promote the sale ot works , ert correspondent 
by American artists—how best to,  NSWCASTLE, England For long | 


promote the quality of the work of | there has been cause to wonder —4 
American artists might have seemed | the magnificent collection of Turner’s 
667 Fifth Avenue 
between 52nd and 53rd Streets 


more appropriate in such an assembly. water colors at the National Callerr 
But both Mr. Harding and Mr. Mac- have not been on view since the war. 
NEW YORK CITY 


True, Mr. Macbeth gave the practical | 
By The Chirtation Science Monit or special | 


the Cenotaph, proving that it will wel- beth were exceptions. The mystery is solved, for the trustees | 
come simplicity and fine proportion. Still, subjects might have been less of the Ar sae “ee wisely sending | 
paged os * When will theater managers, paint- promising and speakers narrower in zone Of them to the provincial art 
2 e e e sales ‘and tthe "pte 
melty and chaos of Russlan Vein and has chosen te express in: the public in the long run is always been accomplishe had discussion fol- | Newcastle is fortunate in having tem- | 
uelt. os of Russian saint that which. dan only be ade- right; when its opinion is expressed lowed. Nothing clears the air better borarily loaned it many drawings, in- 
“as there is wide scope for| quately expressed in words. Here untampered ‘by the pens and mouths than discussion, and the most violent teresting because they show Turnerian | 
at in experiment has led the artist to ot interested people who seek to disagreement is healthier in the end | expression in the barest and simplest | 
between these extremes Again e ar mold it h 8 form. Heidelberg Castle in Oiden 
so in art there is attempt a picture calling him forth . than the harmony of listlessness or | Ti 8 | 
tunity for new art, be- to @reat achievement. If he has : cowardice. But it happened that the Time is the one finished work. 
| Is referred | failed, it is noble failure and far more FEDERATION OF second morning an invitation was re- The other drawings are the merest 
> 1 evidence to.| worthy than many of the cleek, easy ceived from the White House, grati- | sketches and impressions, valuable in 
, art trend in this srecesses which every Academy. sup- ARTS CONVENTION j tying to members of the federation as that they show many of the methods 
d much good and beautiful | plies us with to repletion. Again Mr. — cifzens, but disastrous to the re- eee emen werk. In: oe 
: ‘produced, that wisely | G. Kelly in “Siesta” has thrown to the Special to The Christian Science Monitor | mainder of their program. For after rls wedi et — with trees 
© obvious mistakes of both. winds his wonted hot, crude color and from its Washington News Office that ipterruption, everything had to it r >. 1 ed, very dark 
k is receiving continual and produced a picture full of the most WASHINGTON, District of Columbia be hurried, and in order that every gguces is noal wit urled sails nd 
feciation from the public| frightening problems of the foreshort-|—The American Federation of Arts paper should be read to tire last word | )BUINS the white guckt, ich a knife | 
it guidance from deal-| ening of a figure in a setting throb- has held its twelfth anaual conven- and every slide shown, discussion was * 4 115 — . 5 — i to be filled | 
r art crit bing with life and the beauty of har- tion in Washington, and the art/Cut out altogether. Every slide could pd On * e eee oF _ 8 | 
act th "pubic has shown that it monious coloring. These three paint-| problems of America are much where | have been sacrificed and the federa- boat large enough to paint the back. | 
* somes art that presents a ers alone, Clausen, Philpot and Kelly, they were before. That there are art tion would have been none the worse d ! : 7 
1 off: But without discussion, all reason | 8TOUnd round it tea wing the paper un- 
m ee good supply enough evidence of real vital problems in America, that they are touched. The most t 
‘but bit has little time or patience | life in this year’s Academy and their more numerous and of more serious for the annual convention goes, if it if of atmosph tee kek Seana 
ä consequence than in countries richer not to dwindle into a merely pleasant t atmosphere are held and presented 
in art tradition and art atmos- 
phere, nobody of intelligence can or 
does deny. Indeed, it is because the 


gamer mumdlings that would should not be judged on their social gathering. And the need of art in some of these drawings with amaz- 
N Should have to too long a time we have been forced present conditions ot art are so un- 


beauty nor health. individual merits or faults but con- ing sureness, while in others the pre- 
we have a critic’ sidered as sound, quickening influ- a gy gy ne ee ee cise preparation for a more staple 

+ se * 2 Mer 

} much of his valuable time to deciaim as moribund. Perhaps this ‘satisfactory that many artists and extremely interesting in every stage 

en of art, and the will explain the seeming contradic-|art-lovers are advocating a Ministry | whether or no a ministry of fine arts of his work. 
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Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 


W. J. Gardner Co. 
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Pair of very large Chinese oc- 
| tagonal-shaped vases and covers, 
panels finely enamelled with flow- 
ering trees. birds, etc. Famille 
Rese Yung Ching 1723-17235. 


Telephone: Gerard T5357 
Water Telegrams: Frapartri. 
St. James's, London. 


Framiag. 
Fine Mirrors. 6 West 56° Streer, New Yorx - 
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a 1e 
1 ö that Mr. Sky Blue, a ences in an exhibitien which for far scene, by drawin ' 
. ot „ i g everything with a 
Discussion at the federation might fine pencil point, show Turner to be 
8 have hastened the decision as to 
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, &circling are 1d dimly eee, 
e, then find again with wild 


+ beyond the utmost point of 


inted ot the headlands, leaving 
Mein * 

1 and sea to mingle in what 
| 1 fo : so beautiful it made 
I saw pale Ischia's 


the loveliest world of which 
rede Oakes Sylvester. 


ee 
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and a Rock in 
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Athens 
iF vet gt : ? 


was my first fortune to come 

reece by night, with a splendid 

‘shining upon the summer sea,” 
J. P. Mahaffy in “Rambles and 
es in Greece.” “The varied 
nes of Sunium, on the one side, 
ina on the other, were very 
but in the deep shadows there 
2 enough to feed the burn- 
ice to see it all in the 
day; and though we 


oe. F 
ree 
ry * 
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* s there a sign of indentation 
break in the land. But, sud- 
„ as we turned from gazing on 
les, where the flower of the 
in nobles had once stood in 
air, looking upon their fate 
ring about them, the vessel had 
d east’ and discovered to 
e crowded lights and thronging 
‘of the famous harbor. Small it 
d, very small, but evidently deep 
© water's edge, for great ships 
d touching the shore; and so 


* 


yw is the mouth, that we almost 
ered how they had made their 
nee in safety. But I saw it some 
later, with nine men-of-war 
ng above all its merchant ship- 
and its steamers, and among 
crowds of boats skimming 
fm the breeze with their wing- 

. it came home to me 
the rest of Greece, the 


, a 
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Peirmus was far larger than it looked. 
“It differed little, alas! from more 


known.’ But when we had | 
rmoil, and were seated silently 
the way to Athens, almost alonz 
e very road of classical days, all our 
classical notions which had been 
scared away by vulgar bargaining and 
protesting regained their sway. We 
had sailed in through the narrow pas- 
sage where almost every great Greek 
that ever lived had some time passed; 
now we went along the line, hardly 
less certain, which had seen all these 
great ones going to and fro between 
the city and the port. The present 
road is shaded with great silver pop- 
lars and plane-treés, and the | 


Athens was even more mysterious 
than our approach to the Peirsus. We 
were, moreover, perplexed at our car- 
riage stopping under some large 


two miles, and the night was far spent. 
Our coachman would listen to no ad- 
vice or persuasion. We learned after- 
wards that every carriage going to 
and from the Peirsus stops at this 


drink, and the coachman take ‘Turkish 
delight’ and water. There is no ex- 
ception made to this custom, and the 
traveler is bound to submit. At last 
we entered the unpretending ill-butlt 
streets at the west of Athens. 

“The stiliness of the night is a phe- 
nomenon hardly known in that city. 
No sooner have men and horses gone 
to rest than all the dogs and cats of 
the town come out to bark and yell 
about the thoroughfares. 


in dogs. 
boat.in the Levant without seeing a 
dog looking over the taffrail, and 
barking at you as you pass. Every 
ship in the Peirgeus has at least one, 
often a great many, on board. I 
suppose every house in Athens is pro- 
vided with one. These creatures seem 
to make it their business to prevent 
silence and rest all the night long. 
They were ably seconded by cats and 
crowing cocks, as well as by an occa- 
sional wakeful donkey: and both cats 
and donkeys seemed to have voices of 
almost tropical violence. 

“So the night wore away under 
rapid-growing adverse impressions. 

“. .. I rose at break of dawn. And 
there, right opposite, stood the rock 
which of all rocks in the world’s his- 
tory has done most for literature and 
art—the rock which poets, and ora- 
tors, and architects, and historians 
have ever glorified, and cannot stay 
their praise—which is ever new and 
ever old, ever fresh in its decay, ever 
perfect in its ruin... the Acropolis 
of Athens. 

“When I saw my dream and longing 
of many years fulfilled, the first rays 


tof the rising sun had just touched: 


the heights, while the town below was 
still hid in gloom. Rock, and rampart, 
and ruined fanes—all were colored in 
harmonious tints; the lights were of 
a deep rich orange, and the shadows 
of dark crimson, with the deeper lines 
of purple. There was no variety of 
color between what nature and what 
man had set there. No whiteness 
shone from the marble, no smoothnes» 
showed upon the hewn and polished 
blocks; but the whole mass of orange 
and crimson stood out together into 
the pale, pure Attic air. There it 
stood, surrounded by lanes and hovels, 
still perpetuating the great old. con- 
trast in Greek history, of magnificence 
and méanness—of loftiness and low- 
ness—as well in outer life as in in- 
ward motive. And, as if in illustra- 
tion of that art of which it was the 
most perfect bloom, and which lasted 


saw it again and again, in sunlight 
and in shade, in daylight and at night, 
but never again in this perfect and 
singular beauty.“ 


June 


The peerless skies of June bend over 
me. 4 : 
And, ah, what happiness the queen 
month brings! 
The balmy air is full of whirring 
. wings: 
The clover blooms are white on hill 
and lea, 
And to the nodding rose the bumble- 


bee 
Repeats his confidential murmur- 
ings, 
While in the dusky dell the wood- 
thrush sings 
A song so sweet twould gladden 


Ecstasy; 
And, oh, the joy I feel to lie care-free, 
Beneath broad maples that the rob- 
ö ins love, 
Within the sound of rhyming, 
silver streams. 
And watch the butterfly lilt drowsily 
From flower to flower, and faintly 
hear, above, 
The lisp of leaves like echoes 
heard in dreams! 
—Herbert Bashford. 


A Dickens Autograph 


1 am indebted to my friend Chief 
Justice Ellis Lewis, of Philadelphia, 
for an interesting personal reminis- 
cence of a rencontre with Mr. Dickens, 
which he is so obliging as to permit 
me to publish: 

“In the year 1842, I resided in 
Williamsport, Lycoming county. I had 
been at Philadelphia, and on arriving 
from that city, at Buehler'’s Hotel, 
in Harrisburg, I found quite a crowd 
of people in the house, and surround- 
ing it. The news was circulated that 
the celebrated Charles Dickens was 
at the hotel. Some alleged that he had 
gone to the Capitol to witness the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, then In 


session. There was a great desire to 
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I confess that my own desire was to 
get away from the crowd, and to avoid 
participating in the eager anxiety 
which our citizens generally display 
to pay court to distinguished stran- 
gers from abroad. Accordingly I went 
immediately to the packet boat, then 
lying at the wharf, in the canal, 
although its time for starting for 
Williamsport had not arrived by sev- 
eral hours. I found, in the cabin of 
the boat, my old friend, Samuel R. 
Wood, a Quaker gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, in company with a lady and 
gentleman. To these latter, my friend 
Wood honored me by an introduction. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, who had come on board the 
packet boat, with the same object 


attention. 
much gratified with my new acquaint- 
ance. 

“One circumstance.” the Chief Jus- 
tice adds, “made a deep impression 
upon my mind. It happened during 
our intercourse on board the Canal 
Packet Boat. I was much pleased 
with the social and genial disposition 
of Mr. Dickens; . In the course 
of conversation I told him that I had 
a little daughter at home who would 
be delighted if I could present her with 
his autograph, written expressly for 
her. He consented to give it. Our 
mutual friend, the good Quaker 
Warden Samuel R. Wood, immediately 
bustled about, and prepared a sheet 
of foolscap, with pen and ink. Mr. 
Dickens took up the pen, and com- 
mencing very close to the top of the 
sheet, wrote: 


‘Yours faithfully, Charles Dickens.’ 


Mr. Wood remarked ‘Thee begins very 
cloge to the top of the sheet.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Mr. D., ‘if I left a large blank 
over my name somebody might write 
a note or a bond over it.’ ‘Does thee 
suppose that a Judge of the Court 
would do such a thing?’ said Mr. Wood. 
Mr. D. replied ‘I did not intimate 
any thing of that kind. The paper 
might soon pass out of the Judge's 
possession, and be made use of by 
others. But I do not suppose that 
Judges of Courts in America are 
any better men than the Judges in 
England.’ This autograph was written 
for my daughter Juliet, and was de- 
livered to her... .” 

The practice of writing the signa- 
ture quite close to the top of the 
paper was begun, I have heard, by 
Talleyrand.—R. Shelton Mackenzie 


in “Life of Charles Dickens.” 


get a sight of this distinguished man. | 


Amboise, from the etching by D. F. 


Cameron as an Etcher 


Now let us turn to some of the es- 
sential etchers, that is to say, those 
graphic artists who, conceiving their 
subjects within the just limitation of 
the etcher’s art, seek to express their 
pictorial visions in the true terms of 
their chosen medium, content with its 
special quality of beauty. First, then, 
to that fine artist, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
one of the greatest living masters of 
etching, whose best plates, veritable 
masterpieces some of them, have now 
become prizes most eagerly sought by 
the connoisseurs of two continents. 
Of his imaginative rendering of build- 


ing or of.landscape one may say, as 


Pater said with happy intuition of a 


which brought me there—to avoid the Legros landscape etching, that it is 
crowd and the intended display of 
I need not say that I was! 


informed by an indwelling solemnity 
of expression, seen upon it or half 
seen, within the limits of an excep- 
tional moment, or caught from his 
own mood perhaps, but which he 
maintains as the very essence of the 
thing throughout his work.” Just as a 
Keats will call up haunting mental 
pictures with the natural magic of 
words, Mr. Cameron’s unfailing eye 


for the pictorially harmonious con- 


trast of mellow light and brooding 
shadow can imbue with romantic mys- 
tery that haunts one’s imagination the 
old street or storied building, as well 
as the hills and waters of his native 
Scotland.— Malcolm C. Salaman. 


Seamen and Duty 


It is my deep conviction, or per- 
haps, I ought to say my deep feeling 
born from personal experience, that 
it is not the sea but the ships of the 
sea that guide and command that 
spirit of adventure which some say is 
the second nature of British men. I 
don’t want to provoke a controversy 
(for intellectually I am rather a 
Quietist) but I venture to 
the main characteristic of the British 
men spread all over the world, is not 
the spirit of adventure so much as the 
spirit of service. I think that this 
could be demonstrated from the his- 
tory of great voyages and the general 
activity of the race. That the British 
man has always liked his service to 
be adventuresome rather than other- 
wise cannot be denied, for each Brit- 
ish man began by being young in his 
time when all risk has a glamour. 
Afterwards, with the course of years, 
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Cameron 


he would have missed it from his side 


as one misses a loved companion.” So 
writes Joseph Conrad in his Notes on 
Life and Letters.“ 

The mere love of adventure is no 
saving grace. It is no grace at all. It 
lays a man under no obligation of 
faithfulness to an idea and even to 
his own self. Roughly speaking, an 
adventurer may be expected to have 
courage, or at any rate may be said 
to need it. But courage itself is not 
an ideal. A successful highwayman 
showed courage of a sort, and pirate 
crews have been known to fight with 
courage or perhaps only with reck- 
less desperation in the manner of 
cornered rats. There is nothing in 


risk became a part of his daily work; 


the world to prevent a mere lover or 
| pursuer of adventure from running at 
any moment. There is his own self, 
his mere taste for excitement, the 
prospect of some sort of gain, but 
there is no sort of loyalty to bind him 
in honor to consistent conduct. I 
have noticed that the majority of mere 
lovers of adventure are mightily care- 
ful of their skins There is noth- 
ing more futile under the sun than a 
mere adventurer. He might have loved 
at one time—which would have been 
a saving grace. I mean loved ad- 
venture for itself. But if so, he was 
bound to lose this grace very soon. 
Adventure by itself is but a phantom, 
a dubious shape without a heart. Yes, 
there is nothing more futile than an 
adventurer; but nobody can say that 
the adventurous activities of the Brit- 
ish race are stamped with the futility 
of a chase after mere emotions. 

“The successive generations that 
went out to sea from these Isles went 
out to toil desperately in adventurous 
conditions. A man is a worker. If 
he is not that he is nothing. Just 
nothing—like a mere adventurer. 
Those men understood the nature of 
their work, but more or less dimly, 
in various degrees of imperfection. 
The best and greatest of their leaders 
even had never seen it clearly, be- 


affirm that | cause of its magnitude and the re- 


moteness of its end. This is the com- 

mon fate of mankind, whose most 
positive achievements are born from 
dreams and visions followed loyally 
to an unknown destination. And it 
doesn’t matter. For the great mass 
of mankind the only saving grace that 
is needed is steady fidelity to what is 
nearest to hand and heart in the short 
moment of each human effort. In 
other and in greater words, what is 
needed is a sense of immediate duty, 
and a feeling of impalpable constraint. 
Indeed seamen and duty are all the 
time inseparable companions.” 


God’s Mandate 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
ob should have the mandate over 
every home. His word should be 
law within and without every house. 
His mandate should govern every busi- 
ness, every state, nation, race, and 
organization of any kind. The ships 
that sail the seas should carry His 
mandate to the uttermost bounds of 
the earth. Every official, judge; offi- 
cer, sheriff, and policeman should be 
conscious that he is executing God's 
mandate. Every enterprise in trade, 
construction, transportation, agricul- 
ture, and art should feel itself com- 
missioned by the divine mandate to 
bless, nourish, and replenish. Every 
profession should seek its inspiration 
in the assurance that it is carrying 
out the divine mandate.. What a world 
that would make! Wou'd not heaven 
then have come to earth? The possi- 
bility of such a consummation is pres- 
ent, and Christian Science shows the 
way. Isaiah, foreseeing the advent of 
the Messiah, the Christ, or Truth, ex- 
claimed in a transport of prophecy, 
“and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder.“ 

When Christ reigns in our hearts, 
God’s mandate is operative there. 
When the Messiah comes to us with | 
spiritual understanding, the law of | 
God governs us. When “the earth was | 
without form, and void; and darkness | 
was upon the face of the deep,” and 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the face | 
of the waters,” God issued His man- 
date, “Let there be light.” The record 
then states, “and there was light.” 

The word mandate is very much in 
evidence today in its political and na- 
tional sense. There are nations at the 
present time which through higher civ- | 
jlization have proved their capacity to 
exercise the mandate over others | 
which still sit in darkness. Helpless | 
and persecuted peoples have been 
given into the hands of states which 
have demonstrated their ability, after | 
centuries of test and trial, to take | 
charge of others in an unselfish man- 
ner. Those nations are then said to | 
have the mandate over the former. | 
They are commissioned to take con- 
trol, to exercise authority, to direct, | 
prescribe, and command. Taking 
over a mandate is generally looked | 
upon as a thankless task, for this | 
service must be rendered gratuitously, | 
without compensation, in the interest | 
of the people over whom the mandate 
is exercised. The nation having the 
mandate acts as an agent for the | 
other, so that there is nothing in such 
an act which can appeal to national | 
selfishness, if the purpose of the man- 
date is correctly carried out. 

Metaphysically considered, the hu- 
man mind claims to have the mandate | 
over the body and to exercise this, 
right principally through the nerves, | 
which it considers as its means of 
communication. Hence many cases of | 
so-called nervous wrecks, generally 
ascribed to overwork, business pres- | 
sure, and the driving nature of mod- 
ern conditions. Individuals should 
place themselves under the absolute 
mandate of God, of divine Love, which | 
guides, guards, and protects. They 
should receive their messages from 
Him, not from mortal mind. The 
nerves would not seem to have the 
power to make them unstrung, body- | 
weary, or hysterical. These are mani- 
festations of the mortal concept of 
man. Mortal mind's mandate over 
man is illegitimate and false. All the 
trouble and disaster in the world 
today, both of individuals and nations, 
is due to not accepting God's man- 
date. The sooner one puts one’s | 
problems under the mandate of God, | 
the sooner will one be relieved of 
worry concerning them. In a home 
there may seem to be harmony and 
compliance with order, but unless that 
home is placed under the mandate of 
God, it will be subject to the dictates 
of the carnal mind. Mrs. Eddy writes 
on page 283 of “Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings,” “It is the genius of Christian | 
Science to demonstrate good, not- 
evil—harmony, not discord; for Sci- 
ence is the mandate of Truth which 
destroys all error.“ Christian Sci- 
ence disputes the claim of mortal 
mind to dominate the body, to de- 
clare when cords shall expand or 
contract, to direct the action of the 
heart, the muscles, the organs. As 
Mrs. Eddy puts it, on page 371 of Sci- 
ence and Health, “The body is the sub- 
stratum of mortal mind, and this so- 
called mind must finally yield to the 
mandate of immortal Mind.“ 

The validity of a mandate depends 
upon its origin. The carnal mind 
cannot be a true mandatory, because 
unselfishness is required of such a 
one, and the carnal mind is the very | 
incorporation of selfishness. What le- 
gitimate force or justification has an 
in junction of that mind, when, as a 
matter of fact, its enactments, behests, 
requests, requirements, and promises 
are all false, and lead to death and 
destruction? The mandate from God, 
which is wholly good, beneficent, heal- 
ing, and saving, is alone worthy of our 
obedience. To admit any other, is to 
sink under slavery to sense and for- 
feit heaven on earth. When Jesus said | 
to the paralytic, “Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” he put into execution | 
the divine mandate of the unreality | 
of sin; and when he followed this up 
by saying to the sick man, “Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy way into 
thine house,” he exercised the divine 
mandate which destroys disease. 
Whenever in our own times an in- 
dividual, basing himself upon spiritual | 
understanding, enunciates the law of 
God, he follows legitimately in the 
footsteps of the Master and obeys 
God's commandment. It is sad to 
think that in spite of Jesus’ constant 
call upon his disciples to put into 
operation the divine mandate, to ex- 
|ercise authority over sickness as well 
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= sin, and to do this by spiritual 


means, so many centuries were 
allowed to pass without an effort be- 
ing made to put his request into 
practice, so that until Christian Sci- 
ence awakened sleeping Christendom 


to its duty in this regard, the Chris- 


tian churches considered it entire'y 
outside of their legitimate province to 
heal the sick. A new era is now 
‘dawning, in which the divine man- 
date to heal the sick by spiritual 
means will seem so natural and 
normal, that thinkers will be sur- 
prised to recall that there ever was a 
time when such healing could have 
been considered miraculous or super- 
natural. As humanity listens more 
attentively to the call from on high, 
many a hope will be realized, many a 
spiritual desire fulfilled. Among Mrs. 
Eddy's poems is one entitled “Hope,” 
one stanza of which reads: 
“The harp of the minstrel, the treasure 
of time; 
A rainbow of rapture, o’erarching, 
divine; 
‘The God-given mandate that speaks 
from above,— 
No place for earth's idols, but hope 
thou, and love.“ 
(“Poems,” p. 45.) 


Even Better Evidence 


There have been warm winds out vf 
the south for several days, soft rains 
have teased the daffodils into blos- 
som along the fences, and this morn- 
ing I heard the first clicking of a 
lawn-mower. It seems but yesterday 
that winter was tugsing at the chim- 
neys, that March freshets were brawl- 
ing in the gutters; but, with the shift- 
ing of the cock upon the steeple, the 
spring comes from its hiding in the 
hills. At this moment, to prove the 
changing of the season, a street organ 
plays beneath my window. It is a 
rather miserable box and is stocked 
with sentimental tunes for coaxing 
nickels out of pity. Its inlaid mahos- 
any is soiled with travel. And yet on 
this warm morning in the sunlight 
there is almost a touch of frolic in the 
box. A syncopation attempts a hap- 
pier temper. It has sniffed the fra- 
grant air, and desires to put a better 
face upon its troubles. ... 

But there is even better evidence at 
hand. This morning I noticed that a 
circus poster had been pasted on the 
billboard near the school-house. Sev- 
eral children and I stopped to see the 
wonders that were promised. Then 
the schoolbell rang and they dawdled 
off. At Stratford, also, once upon a 
time, boys with shining faces crept 
like snails to school. Were there cir- 
cus billboards in so remote a day? 
The pundits, bleared with search, are 
strangely silent. This morning it wiil 
be a shrewd lesson that keeps the 
children’s thoughts from leaping oat 
of the window. Two times two will 
hardly hold their noses on the desk.— 
Charles S. Brooks, “Circus Days.“ 
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2 a year ies te great temperance 


d in London, under the auspices of the 

Committeé. It was called for the 

c * the policy of state purchase . 
f i traffic. As might be expected, i 

gathering, yet when the 8 

it, in the opinion of the meeting, no, 

lal “a re could be accomplished” 

dl 3 ‘of the liquor t had been taken out 

3 and put into the hands of the State. 

small proportion of those present were found 

of favor. Indeed, from the very first, the 

e feature about the meeting was its lack f 


the grea object lesson placed before this meet- 
27 known as the Carlisle plan. In the early 
i the war, a munition factory was opened at 
= The Scots border, about n of 
3 on * middle of 1916, this factory was ond 
a | men., most of whom were housed i 
owing to a serious outbreak of — 
2 decided to take over the whole of 
trade in Carlisle and the surrounding district. 
interest, it was announced, in the sale of 
to be eliminated, and the drastic restrictions 
chy the Liquor Control Board were to be en- 
lt was an experiment which was watched with 
est it undoubtedly deserved. All the breweries 
lly all the licensed houses within an area of 
e miles were taken over by the government, 
lally, there was evolved the scheme of adminis- 
ich has come to be known as the Carlisle plan. 
le of the business was managed from a central 
Carlisle under the control of a general manager, 
185 a local advisory committee, on which were 
“the municipal and county authorities. the 
, the trades council, and other bodies. A prac- 
ion was thus afforded, so it was claimed. 
t state ownership and control would mean and 
i od ould effect. 
2 he meeting in London, already referred to, sev- 
of “the speakers, notably Lady Henry Somerset, 2 
ssident of the British Women's Temperance 
1, Spoke enthusiastically of conditions in Car- 
> even declared that Carlisle was the beacon light 
yed that reform along these lines was possible. 
in favor of the “Carlisle experiment“ 
Irs. iver Stachey, president of the London Society 
Won men's Service. Yet there can be little question 
—— expressed her own feelings and those 
* iu dience most accurately when she declared that 
ta of “the drink trade being run by a government 
tment” was her one great objection to state pur- 
* nd control. At any rate, as already stated. the 
1 im favor of state purchase and control was 
oy a decisive majority. 
a result was inevitable. No one who under- 
ane the drink traffic really means, who appre- 
e simple fact that drink ig an evil, and that there 
such thing as a moderate indulgence in evil, or any 
thin as a control of evil, short of its complete 
1, could contemplate the possibility of the State 
the official dispenser of liquor for à whole 
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Putt aside, for a moment, however, this funda- 
objection, which must rule out the Carlisle plan 


1 similar plan as a Solution of the drink 
aga question may be asked, What has the Car- 
= effected? Sir Edgar Sanders, the general 
a of the Carlisle area, in his recently issued 
enumerates amongst the reforms brought about 
er the scheme the following: the reduction of the 
aber of licenses in the city from 119 to 69; the sup- 
. io of all grocers’ licenses; the limitation to a rea- 
number of the places where “off” sales of spirits 
onducted; the abolition of the advertisements of 
pxicants ; the limitation of the sale of intoxicants to 
1 — & persons; the appointment in all the board’s houses 
s who haye no pecuniary interest 
e sale of intoxicants; the provision of food taverns: 
ent of the structure and arrangements of 
i houses ; the provision of refreshment rooms 
ntry inns; -the permanent closing of two out of 
revere in Carlisle; the organization of .the 
e trade on an ecgnomical and coordinated business 
There is something peculiarly specious about such 
— 1 No one who understands the honest, well- 
mtioned work that is sometimes done by those 
| favor this kind of “solution” of the liquor 
‘le would be inclined to condemn their efforts 
shiy or hastily. Yet, the fact remains that such a 
el a as that just given is, from the standpoint of 
„ simply immoral. This is seen at once when 
m ig substituted for alcoholic liquors. What would 
tht of the morality of a state that organized 
(opium) trade on an economical and coordi- 
ed business footing” ? The indulgence in alcohbdlic 
ior r is no different in quality from the indulgence in 
im, and the world is quite emphatic in its agreement 
. 
there is no such thing as a moderate indulgence in 
. As to the state sale of opium “on an economical 
ordinated business footing,” it would be regarded 
tion so immoral as to be utterly unthinkable. 
even this aside, what has the Carlisle 
if Sir Edgar Sanders, in his report, says, 
: vie len i fie quite sincere satisfaction, that while 
been an increase of 100 per cent in the number 
ony for drunkenness throughout England and 
8 baring the last year or two, the increase in 
has only been 70 per cent. The chief constable 
» adds that ‘ton leaving public houses customers 
re orderly and restrained than in pre-war days.“ 
s” speak for themselves. 
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Race Riots and Weichen Merit 

Punlic sentiment of Georgia eventually rallied to 
attempt some correction of the evils that were 
disclosed by murders in that State a few weeks ago. Pub- 
lic sentiment in Oklahoma is already rallying to under- 
take the making of amends for the ‘terrible injustice 
that came to a head in the battle of whites and Negroes 
in the outskirts of Tulsa. But when will public sentiment 
he aroused to the need of preventing these racial out- 
breaks, instead of merely trying to atone for them? Race 
riots have about the same value, irtlie direction of better- 


ing the condition of either of the participating races, as a 


“fit of anger has for improving the status of an individual. 
Riots always disclose the weaknesses of those who engage 
in them. Never, of themselves, do riots have any con- 
structive effect. The best that can ever be said of them 
is that only as they become horrible examples of what 
ought not to be do they bring about better conditions and 
improved relations. But there have been enough, already, 
of such frenzied conflicts as this at Tulsa, between whites 
and Negroes, to teach the lesson. It is time for the emer- 
gence of somie policy or understanding, on the part of the 
majority portion of both races, that shall make such 
frenzies impossible. 
should be developed as a matter of nation-wide policy 
and practice, before lurking injustice or rancor could 
produce such outbursts. 

One source vf difficulty in reaching the heart of the 
matter is discernible in the very term that describes the 
culmination of the trouble. The term “race riot’ deals 
too much at wholesale to be a fair description of what 
usually takes place. However truly it may apply to the 
“final aspects of a conflict, it usually is a mere cover and 


false color for the activities which initiate hostilities. 


Probably no progress can be made toward obviating such 
terrible disorders until there comes a general appreciation 
of the fact that the acts of individuals are at the root ol 
the trouble. Mobs grow out of the play of emotions fol- 
lowing individual acts. The reported insulting of some 
white woman by some Negro is widely advertised as the 
reason why hundreds of white and Negro residents of 
Tulsa found themselves pitted against one another in 


mortal combat that died down only after many on both 


sides had been killed or wounded and something like a 
square :nile of stores and dwellings in the Negro quarter 
had been laid low by fire. Yet the insult, if ever it was 
offered, was the act of an individual. It should have 
been dealt with as such. Merely because the charge was 
against a Negro is no excuse for the rising of mobs, and 
the temporary overthrow of all law. The Jaw is the 
same for whites and Negroes alike. Public sentiment 
will have to become appreciative of that fact if the com- 
munity method of life. idealized in the United States, is 
not to be allowed to break down. 

Take the Negro question all through, one finds its 
solution hampered by the tendency of all thinking in 
relation to it to be of the wholesale kind. The merits or 
defects of either race are weighed, within that race, in 
terms of their expression in individuals. It is the indi- 
vidual who is put on trial, not the race. Hundreds of 
white men insult white women and no mobs form. But 
let a Negro be merely charged with such an insult, and 
the Negroes of his entire community are accused, whilst 
a mob of whites straightway brushes aside its own laws 
and the officers of enforcement, obsessed with the notion 
of a duty to reach and. punish the offender by sheer 
force. There is no willingness to judge the case on its 
merits. Yet how else can any case, or any individual, 
be fairly judged? Or by what other form of procedure 
can men and women of diverse races ever hope to live 
together in communities? Every white man or woman, 
every Negro man or woman, is good or bad, decent or 
indecent, law-abiding or lawless, as an individual. A 
whole race cannot forever be judged and condemned 
for the wrong done by a single member of it. Each 
individual must be dealt with on his merits. If he does 
well, he must be credited by the whole community and 
by all races with his well- doing. If he does ill, his w rong 
must be recognized and abjured by all. His own race 
may not shield him in his w rongdoing anv mofe than 
another race may refuse to recognize his expression of 
good. It is the quality and not the person that counts. 
Only when the good that is expressed by an individual 
takes precedence or the facts of his person in the com- 
mon thought, will race questions begin to disappear. 

Even before that time, however, the decent citizen- 
ship of the United States should be able to prevent out- 
bursts like this one at Tulsa from masking any effort by 
men of one race to take forejble possession of the labor or 
property of men of another race. The case is bad 
enough when the races are set against one another by 
their own uncontralled emotions. It is far worse when 
those emotions are played upon, and deliberately excited, 
by crafty groups waiting to seize a private profit from 
the public disorder. a 
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The French Railway Men's Vote 


THe vote which has just been taken by the French 
railway men, at their congress, in favor of a junction 
with the Trade Union International of Moscow rather 
than with that of Amsterdam, is probably one of the 
most momentous incidents in the history of French 
trade unionism. Whether or not it is too much to say 
that this action of the extremists, if followed by other 
unions, must mean the end of effective trade unionism 
in France, time alone will show, but that it will render 
trade unionism practically impotent for the time being 
cannot be questioned. There is not any likelihood of 
the minority in this case accepting the decisions of the 
majority, and a split in the ranks of the railway men 
is now practically certain. 

The decision is simply a repetition of what happened 


at the Socialist Congress at Tours, last December. On 


that occasion, the majority in favor of joining the Third 
International was overwhelming. Tours “went red” by 
a vote of more than three to.one. Yet the result was an 
immediate split in the ranks of French Socialism, and the 
extremist majority, although a large one, was deprived 
of some of its wisest and most experienced leaders. Those 
who made any study of the matter recognized, there- 
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sion at Tours, last December, the 
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fore, that it had reached and passed the zenith of its 


strength. Subsequent events have clearly proved 
the truth of this conclusion. The fact is that France 
is probably less inclined to extremism today than at any 
other period’ since the armistice. Faced with a demand 
to submit to Moscow, and to expel from the party all 
who refused submission, after branding them as deter- 
mined agents of bourgeois influence and elements with 
which the Third International can have nothing in com- 
mon,” one-fourth of the Socialist Party, under the leader- 
ship of such able men as John Longuet and Leon Blum, 
refused assent, and “came out. So at the railway men's 
congress when Mr. B. I. de Garray, rather than subscribe 
to the demands of the extfemists, walked out of the meet- 
ing, calling upon those who shared his views to follow 
him, a very considerable part of the congress did follow 
him. Such victories are Pyrrhic victories indeed. 
Discussing the situation, immediately after the deci- 
“Populaire” of Paris, 
the organ of Mr. Longuet, insisted upon the dangerous 
nature of the extremists’ success from their own point of 
view. “The break in the Socialist forces, the Popu— 
laire”’ declared, “a disaster which we did our best to 
avoid, is accomplished. We pleaded for moderation in 
vain. Till the last moment, we worked to maintain 


unity which had been so painfully, acquired, and, amid 


a tumult of unchained passion, we made the maximum 
effort. The majority is already afraid of its success.“ 
How -far this last sentence represented a true statement 
of the position then, or represents a true statement of thie 
position now, as far as the railway men are concerned, 
it is difficult to say. The fact remains that the railway 
men, like the Socialists, are running directly counter to 
the whole drift of public opinion in France. Already the 
Confédération Générale du Travail, as the result of the 
revolutionary strike it promoted in the May of last year, 
has lost nearly two-thirds of its adherents. In a similar 
way. the railway men's union suffered a reduction in 
membersiip from 350,000 to about 57,000. Since then, 
the membership has risen again to about 100,000. The 
recent decision will reduce it, once more, to two opposing 
factions of about 50,000 each. [extremism can hardly 
congratulate itself upon such 4 victorx. 


The Trepidacious Critic 

CRITICISM is, perhaps the most difficult of all the 
arts. Enfortunately, to his undoing, no one is better 
aware of this than the critic. He may possibly deceive 
his readers, but he finds it much more difficult to deceive 
himself. Consequently, when a new star appears in the 
heavens he asks himself tremblingly whether he be a 
Keats or a Pye, a Whistler or a Leighton. The fact 
is that these trepidacious critics have always before their 
eves the sad case of Mr. Ruskin. But the case of 
Mr. Ruskin may be illustrated by a storv from Lord 
Macaulay. & certain itinerant preacher, the oracle of 
a barn, determined to add the robbing of chicken 
roosts to the expounding of the Word. Caught red- 
handed, he was sent to prison, and ordered to be flogged. 
On regaining his liberty he appealed to the barn with 
a leaflet headed Thrice was I beaten with rods.” 
What, Lord Macaulay grimly adds, he failed to perceive 
was that though Paul may have been beaten with rods, 
no number of beatings, however severe, were in them- 
selves sufficient to make a St. Paul. 

Now it is just like that with the critics. They fail 
to observe that though Whistler may have been libeled 
by Ruskin, no number of pictures. however bad. are suf— 
ficient to create a Whistler. There is no such thing as a 
canon of great painters. Anyone foolish enough to attempt 
one, would be answered with a library of apocryphas. 
Therefore let the critics take heart. Let them rely on 
their own judgment, and not on the whims of the 
moment, and they will find that the condottiere of the 
studios of the baser sort will flee from them. They will 
explain as they run that they are the chosen of the art 
world, that the old masters are their washpot, and that 
over impressionism they have cast their shoe, but they 
have been proclaiming their own merits, in their respec- 
tive barns, for vears past, until the puzzled public is 
almost persuaded to accept them at their own valuation. 
There is no art but our art!“ they have cried. “And 
we are the prophets of that art! the trepidacious critics 
have responded. 

The post-impressionists, Gauguin, Cézanne, Matisse. 
Picasso, and their contemporaries, became, as it were, the 
primitives of the new art, and on them was piled the 
unrestrained intrepidity of futurism, cubism, and vor- 
ticism. The nursery had come by its own. And vet it 
Was not the nursery, for the characteristic of the nursery 
is innocence, and nobody could accuse the new art of 
innocence, unless it be the inno¢ence of. the dog which, in 
the manner of the tyro, brandishes its appetites in your 
face. The trepidacious critics, like Gallio, cared for none 
of these things. They took their cue from the Quartier 
Latin and from the cafés of Soho, and every day they 
discofered some new beauty in scarlet grass and in 
human forms amidst which Madame Fussaud's wax- 
works would have stood out as Apollos of Belvedere or 
Venuses of Milo. ‘This, however, was only a beginning. 
Be fore long it was discovered that Praxiteles and Scopas 
knew nothing about modeling, and that Leonardo and 
Titian could not draw, that the human figure was really 
shaped like a cannon or a boiler, that houses were gen- 
erally magenta in color, and the face of man green. Pro- 
di-gi-on! gasped the trepidacious critics, we had never 
observed it béfore. And the good men spoke the truth. 

Nou all this only proves what an extraordinary form 
of suggestion 1s dormant in art, and how exactly right 
the Se critics, from Aristotle to Ruskin, have been in 
insisting that art divorced from truth and beauty 
becomes an offense. Speaking in terms of metaphysics, 
truth is beautiful, and the beautiful is true. This, of 
course, is contrary to the observation of the material 
senses. but the material senses are incapable of compre- 
hending Principle, which is necessarily true and beatiti- 
ful. That sounds very old-fashioned, say the trepida- 
cious ones whenever it is as much as hinted at; we know 
now that Ruskin knew nothing about art, only about 
political economy, and we never forget to say it in our 
articles. As-for Aristotle, he lived a very long time ago, 
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Bre could not, of course, be up-to-date. Besides, what- 
ever reputation he may have is due to Mr. Shaw, and 
Mr. Shaw always calls him “the Stagirite. This is 
the day of new things, and the new masters see red 
grass and green faces, and men and women shaped like 
beer. jugs or parallelepipedons. Therefore, we have come 
to the conclusion that Rubens was color blind, and that 
the real master of form in Greece was not Praxiteles 
but Euclid. 

Thus argues the trepidacious critic, ‘almost apolo- 
getically, and then finding the public somewhat stag- 
gered by the immensity of the blague, is almost 
persuaded malgré soi. Whereupon he begins to defend 
his position by the method known as abusing the plain- 
tiff's attorney. Read his diatribes, wherever you may 
find them, and you will discover that he finds it always 
easier to depreciate green grass than to appreciate red. 
Naturally you sympathize with him, but it is only to be 
told that to like green grass is to class yourself with the 
painters of Christmas cards who imagine, in their ignor- 
ance and folly, that snow is white and that horses “have 
four legs. Therefore, should the critic take the advice 
of David, and comfort himself with apples, which he 
may find green or mottled, brown or red. For the great 
public will assuredly forget him, and return to contem- 
plate the Christmas card, ‘with much contentment. 


Editorial Notes 


IN THESE davs of more than ordinary questioning as 
to whether the people of the United States really have 
ideals, or are, after all, animated only. by a thirst for 
trade and ever more gold, some Americans, at any rate, 
note closely the character of President Harding's speeches. 
To imagine that the President is unaware of this scrutiny 
would be absurd, and, judging from his latest public 
utterances, he is taking care to let the world know that 
he regards other considerations as well as those of 
national ‘self-interest. Certainly this view gains support 
trom Mr. Harding's words to the graduating class of the 
national naval academy: I want you to help make a 
republic of conscience, a republic of sympathy, and a 


republic of high ideals.“ 


Ir skkus odd enough that many people exalt the 
teaching of facts as of first importance, as against the 
teaching of ideas, but the reason for this course is even 
more difficult to comprehend when the nature of some 
of those facts is disclosed. It should be stated that 
teachers in American schools and colleges aré more and 
more asking questions which require the constructive 
thinking out of ideas, projects, and problems, and are 
steering clear of what are termed mere fact questions. 
Some of the “tact questions” of but a few years back are 
now repeated simply to give sparkle to an address at a 
gathering of educators. The other day, during a meeting 
ot the Harvard Teachers Association, one speaker told of 
a high school teacher in English who gave a pupil a low 
mark because he could not tell what was the first word 
Robinson Crusoe heard after landing on the lonely island. 
The word came from Crusoe’s parrot. The speaker said 
further that he knew otf some such question as the follow- 
ing being asked in an examination: Who chased whom 
and why, how many times across what river?“ And ten 
years hence many fact questions’ of today will perhaps 
appear in the category of these two. 


SoME people who have craned their necks to watch 
the streamers of the northern lights flaunted across the 
heavens, will be interested to know what the aurora 
borealis is declared to portend. Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
noted physical scientist, has explained that the recent 
solar eruptions which caused brilliant auroras may 
result in the earth receiving an increased quota of sun- 
shine during the remainder of the year. Sir Oliver says 
it is probable that the monsoon will be strengthened, and 
‘that, in consequence, the Indian harvest will be improved. 
He even ventures the opinion that the electrified par- 
ticles thrown off by the sun during the disturbances may 
assist in the development of vegetation and reduce the 
amount of dust suspended in the atmosphere. Holiday 
makers who watched the northern lights, the other night, 
may be able to judge whether Sir Oliver's predictions are 
correct by the amount of sunshine they have during their 
vacations. 
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POST MASTER-GENERAL . Hays wants to have the bovs 
and girls in the United States taught the right way to 
use the mails, hoping that when they are grown up they 
will be expert in the matter. The Postmaster-General s 
effort to enlist the school-teachers in this campaign would 
seem to indicate that public schools no longer give even 
casual instruction in the art of placing the postage stamp 
in the “upper right-hand corner’ of the envelope. Thev 
used to do this—at least. those in New England did. But 
that was a number of years ago, and there has been a 
great war meanwhile. The request for a resumption of 
the custom will not impose much of a burden on thq 
schools. Still, a simple poster in the post offices of the 
country might help the Postmaster-General in arriving at 
the. desired result. 


THe appeal which was made by Sir Auckland Geddes 
at the centennial exercises of the University of Virginia, 
the other day, for a still closer union of the English— 
speaking peoples was specially welcome, if only for tts 
frank recognition of the fact that in such a closer union 
lay the great hope for the world’s peace in the future. 
Sir Auckland, who was in the forefront of the struggle, 
during the greater part of the war, knows all about war, 
and all about its futility. The resolve he pleaded for, 
namely, that it should never happen again, if, by the 
United States and the British Commonwealth standing 
together, it could be avoided, will find many to indorse it. 
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THE UNITED STATES seems to be emerging gradually 
from the war-time repressidn of free speech. The latest 
indication of a trend in this direction is the decision of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey that the section of the 
“sedition law, which applies to anybody who is hostile 
to the existing form of government, 1s unconstitutional. 
With a few more judicial utterances of this sort. America 
will be well on her way back to the stage of liberty she 
enjoved before she entered the struggle to free othes 
nations. 


